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CHAPTER XXVIL. 
MRS. PARNELL MAKES A SUGGESTION. 

Mrs. Parnell is a woman of fertile resource 
and great decision of character. The French 
proverb, “ vouloir c'est pouvoir,” is one that would 
meet with her hearty approval, and which she 
has unconsciously made the. rule of her life. 
“Any thing that one desires to accomplish, one 
generally cam accomplish, if one only tries long 
enough and hard enough,” she has often said— 
and having resolved to prevent Roslyn from 
“throwing herself away”’ on Mr. Lovelace, she 
is quickened to energy and perseverance in her 
resolve by the appearance of that gentleman. 

“T am afraid tltere is no hope,” Geoffrey says, 
when they are discussing the matter soon after 
the inopportune arrival. “If poor Duncan dies— 
and I suppose he will—and Rosiyn inherits his 
fortune, she will certainly marry Lovelace. We 
cannot prevent it.” 

“ But wi// she inherit his fortune?’ asks Mrs. 
Parnell. ‘Are you sure of that?” 

“As far as moral certainty goes, I am sure— 
though I have not been positively told so.” 

“ Well, I know Roslyn,” says Mrs. Parnell, 
with energy, “and / am sure of one thing—that 
she would not marry Mr. Lovelace if she could 
once be fully convinced of his mercenary inten- 
tions,” 

“But, how is it possible to convince her?” 
says Geoffrey. “It does not seem to me that she 
ought to need any farther conviction than his 
conduct has already afforded.” 

“Women are very foolish sometimes,” says 
Mrs. Parnell, shaking her head. “ It requires a 
great deal to convince them that a man who talks 
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| love means money. I wonder has this man any 
idea that Colonel Duncan may leave his fortune 


to Roslyn?” 

“| hardly think so. Who would tell him? 
Only Mr. Shelbourne positively knows.” 

“ Then I think we may test her,” says the lady, 
with an air of reflection. “A thought has oc- 
curred to me, though I won't tell you what it is 
until I see whether it can be executed. It de- 
pends, in the first place, upon Colonel Duncan, 
I know the doctors would forbid my talking to 
him on such a subject; but I don’t mind ¢shem— 
only I must choose my opportunity when they are 
away.”’ 

“It will be a risk,’ says Geoffrey, rather 
startled by such an announcement. “I don’t 
| think I would trouble him about the matter, if I 
were you, Aunt Lavinia, What can he do, ex- 
| cept, perhaps, put a condition in his will that 
Roslyn shal! not inherit the fortune if she marries 
That would outrage her, and make 





Lovelace ? 
people talk tremendously.” 

“T have no idea of that kind,” says Mrs. Par- 
| nell. “ Don't I have 
always fancied that I possess an undeveloped tal- 
ent for intrigue, and now we shall see if I do,” 

She goes away smiling; but Geoffrey is not at 
all easy in his mind. He does not fear her “ in- 
trigue,” except in its result on Colonel Duncan— 
but that, he thinks, may be seriously hurtful. To 
talk to a man in a desperate fever on the most 
exciting topic that could be suggested, does not 
commend itself to him, any more than it would 
to the doctors,.as an advisable thing to do; and 
he determines to frustrate Mrs. Parnell’s purpose 
if possible. So far, the knowledge of Lovelace’s 
arrival has been kept from the sick man; and 
Geoffrey is unable to perceive any good end to 
be gained by informing him of the fact. “I 
would have given Aunt Lavinia credit for more 
sense,” he thinks. “If Roslyn wé// throw away 
‘ her life, in the face of all warnings and expostu- 


be afraid, Geoffrey! 
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lations, that is no reason for killing poor Duncan, 
who is fool enough to care for her, even more 
than I do.” 

Full of an irritation which is comprehensively 
directed against Mrs. Parnell, Lovelace and Ros- 
lyn, he walks into the hall, and there comes face 
to face with the latter, who is entering from the 
piazza. 

“ Geoffrey,” she says, somewhat hesitatingly, 
“Mr. Lovelace has returned,” (it is now after- 
noon,) “and desires to know if he cannot see 
Colonel Duncan ?” 

“Mr. Lovelace knows what Dr. Kirke told 
him this morning; and of course we are bound 
to observe the doctor’s orders until he changes 
them. He said that Colonel Duncan must on no 
account be excited or disturbed ; and a visit from 
Mr. Lovelace—in fact the knowledge that Mr, 
Lovelace is here—would both excite and disturb 
him.” 

“ Will you tell Mr. Lovelace so?” she asks. 
“ He is on the piazza.” 

Geoffrey looks at her doubtfully. Why does 
she want him to go to Lovelace? “Can you not 
tell him ?”” he asks a little brasquely. 

“Tt will be better for you to speak to him,’’ 
she answers. “I am going up stairs.” 

Without giving him time to reply, she turns 
and passes up the staircase, so that he has no al- 
ternative but to walk out on the piazza where 
Lovelace is sitting. 

Their meeting, like all their intercourse, is 
courteous without cordiality. Geoffrey, with the 
intolerance of youthful feeling, is unable to con- 
strain himself to more than merely civility to a 
man whom he both dislikes and distrusts; while 
Lovelace, amused by a reserve which he ascribes 
entirely to jealousy, treats him with an off-hand 
carelessness that has sometimes a dash of patron- 
age init. At the present time, however, the lat- 
ter is not evident, as he receives with considera- 
ble hauteur the decision with regard to Colonel 
Duncan. 

*“{ do not feel at all bound to observe Dr, 
Kirke’s orders,’’ he says, “ and I must beg that 
Colonel Duncan shall be informed that I am here. 
If he declines to see me, that is another matter.” 

“I am sorry that it is impossible for me even 
to do that with the doctor’s sanction,” replies 
Geoffrey. 

An angry flush comes to Lovelace’s face. “ Is 
the doctor not here?” he asks. “Can I not see 
him?” 

“He is not here just now,” answers Geoffrey, 
“but he will be here before long, and then you 
can appeal to him, Pray understand that I have 
no desire to assume any responsibility in the 
matter—I simply feel bound to observe his direc- 
tions.” 

“A very good rule in general cases,” says 
Lovelace, still haughtily, “ but in this particular 





instance you forget that, as Colonel Duncan’s 
nearest relative, I have a right of admittance to 
his chamber.” 

“ That,’ Geoffrey repeats, “I regret to say, you 
must settle with the doctors. I have nothing to 
do but observe their orders. I hope, however, 
that you may not find it necessary to wait very 
long to see them. Either Dr. Kirke or Dr. 
Chelmson will be here in the couse of an hour.” 

“I shall wait, then,” says Lovelace, resuming 
his seat with a quick, impatient movement. 

Geoffrey hesitates for a moment, then sits down 
also, thinking that Roslyn will return in a few 
minutes and relieve him; but minutes pass, and 
Roslyn does not return—somewhat to his surprise, 
and more to that of Lovelace. To the latter, 
this is a fresh grievance and source of exasper- 
ation, which he is not slow to ascribe to Geoffrey 
also. He feels certain that the latter has said or 
done something to keep Roslyn away, and his 
easy indifference of feeling begins to be replaced 
by a quite active sense of resentment and dislike. 

Meanwhile, the stars in their courses appear to 
fight for the execution of Mrs. Parnell’s resolu- 
tion. The absence of the doctors, and the deten- 
tion of Geoffrey by Lovelace, afford her just the 
opportunity she desires. Of the latter fact she is 
informed by Roslyn, who meets her in the upper 
hall on her way to Colonel Duncan’s room. 

“IT wish you would go down stairs and take 
Geoffrey to walk, my dear,” she says, with fine 
disinterestedness. “ The poor fellow needs a 
little exercise and diversion.” 

“I should be very glad to do so, Aunt La- 
vinia,” Roslyn answers, “ but unfortunately I 
cannot—Geoffrey is with Mr. Lovelace.” 

“Indeed! I did not know that Mr. Lovelace 
was here.” 

«“ He only came a few minutes ago, and wanted 
to see Colonel Duncan; so I seht Geoffrey to tell 
him what the doctors said.” 

“He is very persevering—in his desire to see 
Colonel Duncan,” says Mrs. Parnell. ‘I sup- 
pose you will go back to entertain and console him.” 

«“ No,” answers Roslyn, quietly. “I sent Geof- 
frey because I did not wish to stay.” 

The elder lady smiles—a very well-pleased 
smile. “Two such congenial spirits will enter- 
tain each other delightfully. I am very glad that 
you sent Geoffrey. I am going to see Colonel 
Duncan, and I will send Mrs. Knight out for a 
little relief. Suppose you take Aer to walk.” 

“T shall be very glad todo so,” Roslyn an- 
swers, honestly. ‘“ We can go out the back way 
so as not to be seen—or waylaid.” 

Having thus arranged matters to her satisfac- 
tion, Mrs Parnell enters the sick chamber, and 
whispers to Mrs. Knight, who is placidly knitting 
by the window, that she will relieve her for a 
while. “Go out,” she says. “ You need fresh 
air, and Roslyn means to take you to walk,” 
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Mrs. Knight smiles. ‘ Miss Roslyn ’s kind as 
she can be,”’ she says, “‘ and I think it w7// do me 
good to take the aira bit. The Colonel’s quiet 
now ’’—nodding her head toward the bed where 
the recumbent figure lay motionless—“and I 
shouldn’t be surprised if he dozed off a little 
after that last dose of medicine.” 

She rises as she speaks, and goes away very 
quietly; while Mrs. Parnell, hearing, a slight 
movement of the sick man as the door closes, ad- 
vances to the side of the bed, and bends over 
him. 

He opens his eyes, that shine large, dark and 
hollow, out of the pallid, wasted face, and looks 
at her with a faint smile, as she puts her cool 
fingers on his pulse. 

“I do not think your fever is quite as high as it 
has been,” she says—almost more to herself than 
to him. 

“I have been asieep for a few minutes,” he 
says; “and I think I must have dreamed a little, 
for I awoke with the sound of Lovelace’s voice 
in my ears.” 

* Indeed !”’ says Mrs. Parnell. For a minute 
she can say no more, so much is she surprised by 
the opening thus afforded for what she wishes to 
say; and so wholly is she at a loss how to take 
advantage of this opening. But her irresolution 
is short. She quickly decides that the opportu- 
nity shall not find her unequal to it; and that the 
risk (if risk there be) must be run. She there- 
fore goes on, 

“ You were not dreaming, or else you slept so 
lightly that real sounds mingled with your dream 
—for Mr. Lovelace is here, and you probably 
heard his voice through the open window.” 

She speaks very quietly; and is glad to see 
that, though Colonel Duncan looks surprised, he 
is neither disturbed nor excited, He is gjlent for 
a moment before saying : . 

“When did he come ?” 

“This morning. He is very anxious to see 
you, but Dr. Kirke did not think it well that he 
should do so.” 

“ There is no reason why he should.” He 
says this indifferently, and is silent again for a 
minute, Then there comes a wistful expression 
into the dark eyes that, even before his lips un- 
close, tell her what is in his mind, 

“ Has he”’—he hesitates for an instant—“ do 
you know why he has come ?” 

“To see you,” she answers promptly. “ At 
least he says that it was hearing of your accident 
and illness which brought him.” 

Duncan’s lip curls into a slight, scornful smile. 

“ That is likely,’”’ he says. “ Yet,” he adds, 
after another thoughtful pause; “ it may be more 
likely, perhaps, than I thought. He might be 
interested in my illness if he hoped to inherit my 
estate in case of my death; but 1 have provided 
against hat,” 





Then the fear of consequences vanishes from 
the mind of Mrs. Parnell, as she sees this open- 
ing given her—a far better opening than she 
could possibly have hoped for. 

“Pardon me,” she says, quickly ; “ but since 
you have spoken of the matter yourself, I must 
ask this—in providing against that danger, have 
you not opened the way to a greater one? I 
mean ’—for he looks at her in surprise—* have 
you not left your fortune to Roslyn ?” 

“ Yes,” he answers; “I have done so. Why 
do you speak of it as a danger ?” 

* Because I perceive what you have overlooked 
—the probable result,” she says. “God grant, 
for every reason, that you may live to enjoy your 
fortune yourself; forso surely as it passes to Ros- 
lyn, so surely will she marry Lovelace.” 

A brief silence follows, The sick man lies and 
gazes with his hollow eyes at the stream of 
golden sunshine pouring in long rays across the 
room; and Mrs. Parnell watches him and wonders 
if she has done any mischief, or if she can 
venture to proceed. 

“TI must,’ she says to herself. 
only chance.” 

3ut just as she is opening her lips, he speaks— 
slowly, as one who is pondering a new thought. 

“T did not consider that,” he says. “I thought, 
I hoped, that he had gone out of her life. Surely 
she is not the woman we believe her to be, if she 
would accept a man who waited until she in- 
herited a fortune to ask her to marry him.” 

“IT do not know—the position in which she 
stands to him is not quite clear to me,” says Mrs, 
Parnell; “* but I do not think that matters are at 
an end between them, by any means. Indeed it 
strikes me that he has made his desire to see you 
an excuse for coming to see Aer ; while his re}a- 
tion to her is still undefined.. This,” she adds 
quickly, “is only my impression, however. Roslyn 
has said nothing to me.” 

“No doubt it is a right impression,”’ says Dan- 
can; “but what can we do? Last summer, as 
you know, I was willing to smooth away the ob- 
stacles between them; but now—having learned, 
in the interval, a great deal about Lovelace’s 
character—I would JP/ace any obstacle that I 
could in the way of her marrying him.” 

** There is one obstacle which you might place,” 
says Mrs. Parnell, eagerly. ‘Shall I tell you 
what it is ?”” 

* Yes,” he answers, his eyes growing bright 
with excited interest, and the fever-flush which 
she is too absorbed to notice, deepening on his 
wasted cheeks. 

** You must forgive me,” she says, “ if I speak 
very plainly; but I know what is best for her 
happiness and yours—ask her to marry you /” 

He looks at her in amazement—as if he 
doubted either her sanity or the evidence of his 
own senses, 


“ This is my 
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“« Ask her to marry me!” he repeats. “ In the 
first place, I have done so, and she said that she 
could not think of it. In the second place, do 
you know that the doctors think me a dyng 
man ?” 

“ Not a dying man—only a man in danger of 
death,” says Mrs, Parnell. “I do not pretend 
to disguise the fact of your danger from you; 
and I know that you have faced it in your own 
thoughts, else I should not venture to speak of it. 
But I believe that, whether it be for life or for 
death, the best thing that could happen to Roslyn, 
would be to become your wife.” 

“You have not thought of what you are sug- 
gesting,” he says, with an agitation which begins 
to alarmher. “ Through her sympathy she might 
be induced to think of such a thing—but if I 
lived, she would be bound to a man she did not 
love; and if I died, she would be as free to do 
what you wish to prevent, as if such an empty 
ceremony had never taken place.” 

“I look at the matter very differently,’’ she 
says, eagerly. “If you lived, Roslyn would, I 
am sure, make as happy and as attached a wife as 
you could desire: while if you died, she would 
be compelled to wait for some time at least, be- 
fore marrying Lovelace—and, with that time 
secured, I do not believe she would marry him at 
all.” 

“ But the apparent selfishness of such a re- 
quest !” 

“ There would be no selfishness if you left the 
decision to her, and put your request on the 
ground that you wish to secure your fortune to 
her beyond the danger of any contest. Think of 
this—pray, think of it!’ she says, hurriediy, 
“ for I hear the doctors’ voices, and I can say no 
more. Heavens, what would they do to me if 
they knew what I have said already !”” 

“Stop a minute,” he exclaims, as she rises— 
and his hand clutches her dress. “I cannot 
deny that what you propose would be to mea 
great happiness; but | have never for an instant 
thought of asking —I could not for an instant 
think of asking it on ¢ha¢ ground. But when you 
speak of Roslyn, and of the danger to which she 
is exposed, I can only say—I put myself in your 
hands. Do what you will, so that you make 
clear to her that I do not ask this on my own ac- 
count; and that I will not ask it on ey account, 
unless the doctors distinctly declare that there is 
no hope for my life. I will not consent to run 
any risk of her being tied to a man who may live 
instead of die. But if she willtake my name and 
my fortune from me on my deathbed, I shall be 


grateful.” 

“| will tell her. Trust me, and do not think 
of it again !"’ cries Mrs. Parnell, really frightened 
now, to consider what may be the probable result 
of this agitation. ‘“ Leave the matter in my hands 
—I promise you I will do what you wish, and as 





you wish. Don’texcite yourself!—don’t let your 
fever grow worse! I shall never forgive myself 
if this harms you.” 

“1 don’t think there is any danger that it will,” 
he says, with another faint smile ; “ but if it does, 
it is no matter. I have done my work in the 
world as well as I could, and I leave no one 
whose grief for me will darken an hour of 
life—so why should I fear the coming of death ?” 

“You do not know how many there are who 
would feel that your going darkened life for 
them,” says Mrs. Parnell, hurriedly—* else you 
would not think this,” 

But as she speaks, tears gather thickly in her 
eyes at the realization of the truth of his words, 
Gallant and noble and true though this life has 
been, many a worthless existence would, in going 
out, leave a greater blank behind it—for the place 
which we hold in the world is measured exactly 
by the hearts that love us, not in the general 
sense of friendship, but in the particular sense of 
that close affection which death has no power to 
sever—in which fate had made Hugo Duncan 
poor indeed. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


ROSLYN CONSENTS. 

It is certainly in Geoffrey's mind to wonder 
what spirit, intriguing or otherwise, has taken pos- 
session of Mrs. Parnell, when, after the doctors 
have gone up stairs, she appears on the piazza, 
and greets Lovelace with a graciousness which 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

“ Dr. Kirke is still obdurate, I perceive, about 
permitting you to see Colonel Duncan,” she says, 
as she gives the young man her hand. “ You 
must pardon him, He is always a tyrant in a 
sick room ; and this case is one in which he is 
particularly interested.” 

“ That is natural,” replied Lovelace; but what 
I feel is, that Dr. Kirke should realize that 7 am 
particularly interested, also—and probably more 
deeply interested than he is.” 

“ But if you are so deeply interested, you cer- 
tainly would not wish to run even the least risk 
that might be hurtful to Colonel Duncan,” says 
Mrs. Parnell, looking at him with keenly observ- 
ant eyes. 

“ Certainly not,” he answers, promptly; “ but 
I cannot and do not believe that my presence 
could have any hurtful effectupon him. Why 
should it ?” 

No one attempts to answer this question, Mrs, 
Parnell only says : 

“ The doctor has the responsibility of the case, 
you know, and must guard against any danger.” 

“I should not like to characterize the doctor 
exactly,” says Lovelace, lightly; “but he has 
agreed to mention to Colonel Duncan that I am 
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here, if he finds him no worse than he left him 
this morning.” 

“ Well, that is a concession with which I think 
you ought to be satisfied,” says Mrs. Parnell. 
“ Meanwhile, you will take tea with us ?” 

The invitation is, within the bounds of civility, 

"unavoidable; but to Geoffrey it seems altogether 
superfluous; and turning quickly as Lovelace 
answers, “I shall be very happy to do so,” he 
walks around the piazza, which nearly surrounds 
the building, and is rewarded by meeting Roslyn 
and Mrs. Knight at a side entrance, 

“ Why, where have you been?” he asks in 
much surprise, as the girl comes up to the piazza 
steps, and pauses smiling beside him. 

“TI have been taking a very pleasant walk 
with Mrs. Knight,” she says; “and I should 
have asked you to go with us, only you were en- 
gaged, you know.” 

“ Yes, I know,” he replies, with a vain attempt 
at reproof of look andtone. “ Pray, whose fault 
was it that I was engaged ?” 

“Mine, if you like,” she answers, carelessly. 
“I thought it was more your place than mine to 
entertain Mr. Lovelace.” 

“T assure you that Mr. Lovelace did not think 
so. I never sawa man look more disgusted than 
he looked when you did not return, I was sur- 
prised myself. I thought you certainly meant to 
come back.” 

“No ”’—she shakes her head—* I had no such 
intention. Mr. Lovelace came to see Colonel 
Duncan, not to see me.” 

“ Roslyn,’’—a new fear strikes Geoffrey—*“ you 
are not vexed about that ?” 

“ Vexed !”” She lifts her eyes a little indig- 
nantly. ‘Do you think I could be so petty— 
even if I cared? No; what I felt was, that I 
would not let him do one thing under cover of 
doing another—and I did not act without good 
reason, Geoffrey.” 

“TI am sure of that,” says Geoffrey, warmly. 
“You were perfectly right, and I enjoyed amaz- 
ingly seeing the disappointment and disgust grow 
more and more evident on Lovelace’s face—but 
I am sorry to say that Aunt Lavinia has asked 
him to stay to tea,” 

“ How could she avoid doing so? You see it 
is sunset now. I do not mind that—I feel quite 
equal to the occasion.”’ 

“IT think you are quite equal to it,” says Geof- 
frey, smiling at her air of brightness and pride. 
* But where are you going ?—just when I have 
a little opportunity to talk to you!” 

“T am going to make a slight improvement in 
my toilette. See how my hair is falling down! 
—and my dress is soiled from the walk.” 

She nods, smiles, and walking across the 
piazza, is about to enter a glass door which 
stands open, when a sudden thought seems to 
strike her, and she turns back. 

VOL. Cl.—28. 





“ Geoff,” she says, almost in a whisper, “ you 
don’t know how frivolous I feel when I talk of 
such trifling things in the face of anything so 
grave and serious as Colonel Duncan’s illness. 
I suppose the coming of—of Mr. Lovelace has 
made me think, even more than I have before, 
of all his goodness and generosity and unselfish- 
ness. No one is like him!” says the girl with a 
rush of tears in her voice, “ and he is dying, per- 
haps, and I—/ to whom he has been so more 
than kind—I can care whether my hair is smooth, 
or whether Mr. Lovelace comes or goes! Geoff, 
you ought to despise me, for I despise myself.” 

“IT see no reason to despise you,”’ says Geof- 
frey. “ Of course it is sad to think of Duncan— 
but you cannot be overshadowed by the sadness 
all the time.” 

“ But I ought to be !—who in the world ought 
to be, if not I?” she says. “ It is strange that 
he should care for any one so like a doll ora 
child ; but he does—you know that he does. And 
Jon”? 

She turns quickly and goes away without paus- 
ing again, leaving Geoffrey in his inexperience to 
marvel over the incomprehensible moods and 
variations of the feminine nature. 

He has reason to marvel over them still more 
before the evening ends. Roslyn makes her ap- 
pearance at tea dressed simply, but with a sim- 
plicity that greatly enhances her beauty; and her 
manner to Lovelace is worthy the approval and 
admiration with which Mrs. Parnell regards it. 
It is easy, natural, sufficiently cordial, yet indif- 
ferent. Reserve may mean constraint, injured 
feelings, suppressed passion—anything; but in 
Roslyn’s manner there is no shade of effort. If 
Lovelace’s presence has power to move her in any 
way, Lovelace owns to himself that he can read 
no sign of it. She looks at him with unshadowed 
eyes, undrooping lids; and her voice takes no 
different tone in addressing him from that which it 
takes in addressing any one else. 

In truth, the chief secret of her unconcern is 
preoccupation of thought—for she, like every one 
else, reads on Dr. Kirke’s face the evidence of 
anxiety. 

**I found Colonel Duncan’s pulse much higher 
than it should have been,’ he has said to Mrs. 
Parnell—whose guilty conscience accuses her 
most clamorously—“ and it is a sign which alarms 
me very much, I shall stay until midnight to 
watch the effect of the medicine I am giving— 
and after that, Chelmson will take my place. 
The patient cannot be too closely attended now, 
nor all causes of excitement too carefully kept 
from him.” 

Mrs. Parnell silences her guilty conscience 
sufficiently to say: 

“You do not intend to let Mr. Lovelace see 
him, then?” 

The old physician makes a gesture of con- 
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temptuous dissent. “I never entertained such 
an idea,” he says. “Mr. Lovelace would prob- 
ably have very little power to excite him; but, 
except for some good reason, I am not going to 
run any risk—not the least.’ 

“ What would he say if he knew what 7 have 
done ?”’ thinks Mrs. Parnell, though she cannot 
bring herself to regret it. 

Lovelace, on his part, has received the decision 
of the doctor without farther remonstrance, appre- 
ciating fully how useless such remonstrance 
would prove in the face of Dr. Kirke’s resolution 
and increased anxiety. He only expresses his 
intention of remaining during part. at least, of 
the night, and hopes that he may be of service in 
some way. 

It has been already said that Roslyn reads the 
meaning of the shadow on the doctor’s face, and 
after tea she waylays him in the hall. He had 
paused a minute in the sitting-room, tq give Geof- 
frey a prescription which he wishes sent at once 
into Kirton—and when he comes out, a figure in 
white is standing by the staircase. 

“Please excuse me, doctor ’’—it is Roslyn’s 
voice which speaks—“I know you don’t like 
troublesome quéstions—but is Colonel Duncan 
worse ?” 

The tremulous anxiety of her tone is not lost 
on the doctor’s ear, and looking into the up- 
turned face, he sees that this anxiety is very gen- 
uine. 

“I don’t so much object to troublesome ques- 
tions,’ he says, “as I object to questions which 
I cannot answer. Colonel Duncan is not very 
much worse just now, but there are indications 
that he may be seriously worse before long. That 
is exactly the truth.” 

Exactly the truth, because spoken, as he thinks, 
to ears indifferent, save from the interest of friend- 
ship; but as he passes on, a sob rises in the 
throat of the girl whom he leaves. 

«I know he will die !—I am sure he will die!’’ 
she thinks. ‘ People who are useful and would 
be missed, always die—and worthless, ungrateful 
people live.” 

Whether or not she stands in her own mind 
for the type of worthless ingratitude, it is a very 
subdued Roslyn who presently joins the group 
aow returned to the piazza, where the soft moon- 
lit night is as bright as day. 

“T was just wondering what had become of 
you,” says Geoffrey, as she appears. 

“And I was just fearing that you had deserted 
us again,” says Lovelace, speaking in a tone of 
reproach. During the afternoon he had de- 
termined to play the rd/e of injured indignation ; 
but when he met Roslyn at tea, her manner at 
once changed his intention. 

“TI stopped to speak to Dr. Kirke,”’ says the girl, 
as she sits down; while the moonlight falling on 
her face, shows what a troubled look it wears. 
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“ He is very uneasy about Colonel Duncan.” 

“ What an unfortunate accident it was for you 
that Duncan should have been brought here,” 
says Lovelace. “A thing of this kind affects one 
just in proportion as it is near one.” 

“TI think I should have felt for him just the 
same if he had been at Cliffton,” she says, with a 
little indignation in her voice. “ But even if I 
had not realized the sadness quite so much, I 
could not on that account wish that he had been 
taken where he might not have had as much care 
as he has had here.” 

“He must wish it himself, I should think,’ 
says Lovelace. ‘ One does not like to be the 
cause of so much trouble in another person’s 
house.” 

“I hope Colonel Duncan trusts our friendship 
too much to imagine that we think of any trouble,”’ 
says Mrs, Parnell. “If he can only recover—” 
then she pauses. 

«*O, men often recover after doctors have read 
their death-warrants,” says Lovelace. “ But I 
think we ought to change the subject,” he con- 
tinues, looking at Roslyn’s face. “ Miss Vardray 
grows more and more sad. Can I not divert your 
mind ?” he asks, addressing her directly. ‘ Will 
the moonlight tempt you to take a short walk 
around the garden ?” 

“Neither the moonlight nor you,” she answers, 
smiling, yet evidently decided. “I do not feel 
like walking.” 

After this rebuff, which makes it sufficiently 
plain that she desires no /éfe-d-t2/e with him, 
Lovelace makes no further attempt to secure one. 

“It is just as well that I should not commit 
myself,” he thinks; “and there is no telling 
what folly I might utter if 1 were alone with 
her.” 

So the evening passes in attempts at conversa- 
tion, which are neither cheerful nor very well 
sustained. Mrs. Parnell and Geoffrey are several 
times called away, and more than once are both 
absent for a considerable time; but Roslyn feels 
no uneasiness about her power of keeping Love- 
lace in check. “If he utters one word of love- 
making, I will stop him as he was never stopped 
before,” she thinks—and Lovelace, instinctively 
aware of this, utters no such word. Only once, 
as if unable to refrain from speaking that of 
which his thoughts are full, he looks at her wist- 
fully, and says: 

“Tt was at night and by moonlight that I 
saw you last—but that was July, and this is 
October.” 

“Three months!’’ says the girl, indifferently. 
“ Quite a long, or quite a short time, according 
as one looks at it. It seems rather long to me, 
because so much has been crowded into it.” 

“ And how long do you think it has seemed to 
me?” he asks—a vibration of meaning in his 
voice that is very clear to her. 
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“ How can I tell?” she answers, carelessly. 
“ Very short, I dare say. It really ¢s a short time 
—and you, I presume, have had no novel exper- 
iences to make it seem long.” 

“I have had ome very novel experience,” he 
says, in a low lone. 

Roslyn does not ask what it is. In proportion 
as the conversation grows personal, she is aware 
that it grows dangerous ; and she therefore makes 
a diversion. 

“TI think I hearthe sound of buggy wheels,” 
she says. ‘ Dr. Chelmson must be coming.” 

It is Dr. Chelmson, who a few minutes later 
drives up; and after hearing his report on Col- 
onel Duncan’s case—which is as discouraging as 
that of his colleague—Lovelace takes his de- 
parture, saying that he will return the next morn- 
ing. 

An hour later, Roslyn has gone to her room ; 
and having extinguished her light, is sitting by 
the window, with as little disposition to sleep as 
it is possible for any one to have, when Mrs. 
Parnell opens the door, 

“Is that you, my dear?” she asks, seeing the 
white figure inthe moonlight. “ I thought proba- 
bly you had not gone to bed, Do you mind if 
I come in for a short while ?” 

“I shall be very glad if you will,’ answers 
Roslyn, “I have been sitting here looking at 
the moonlight, and I don’t find it cheerful at all] 
—I suppose because I am not cheerful.” 

Mrs. Parnell’s ear is quick to catch the sound 
of repressed tears in her voice—and she wonders 
a little over their cause, as she closes the door 
and comes forward. 

“ You ought to go bed and forget sad thoughts,” 
she says, kindly. ‘ We cannot have you made 
melancholy. Mr. Lovelace was right, perhaps, 
in saying that, after all, it was a pity Colonel Dun- 
can was brought here.” 

“I thought it a very selfish speech—I mean a 
speech that showed selfish feeling,” says Roslyn ; 
“but I had no right to reproach him, for I have 
made many just as selfish. It is true I thought 
then Colonel Duncan would get well—but shat 
was no excuse,” 

“You did not mean them, I am sure,’’ says 
Mrs. Parnell. ‘ You were only thoughtless— 
never selfish.” 

“One is as sorry sometimes for thoughtless- 
ness as for selfishness,’ says the girl, looking 
away, out over the silver-flooded landscape. 

“At least you have had no real thought that 
was not kind,’ says Mrs. Parnell; “and as for 
what poor Hugo Duncan thinks of you—¢ha¢ I 
can scarcely tell you.” 

“ You have no need to tell me,” the girl says, 
in a low voice. “ I know—and*that is what cuts 
me to the heart. He has given me everything ; 
and I have given Aim nothing—hardly a kind 
word ; not even an anxious thought.,”’ 
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You are reproaching yourself too much,” 
says Mrs. Parnell—but in this self reproach, she 
sees a better ground than she had hoped to find 
for her scheme. She realizes that the situation 
is in her own hands; and that it will be very 
easy to influence Roslyn to her purpose, if she 
approaches the point with care and skill. 

“It is as well, perhaps, that you have not 
known him as he deserves to be known,’ she 
says, after a moment’s pauee. “ It is better to 
reproach yourself for having felt too little, than 
to suffer as you would necessarily suffer if you 
had felt more. Ah!’’—it is a very genuine sigh 
—*TI should be sorry if any woman who /oved 
Hugo Duncan were here now!” 

“ You think he is so certain to die ?’’ asks Ros- 
lyn, almost in a whisper. 

“TI don’t think the doctors have much hope ; 
and his situation is certainly very critical and 
dangerous. Since it is so,” she adds, after a 
minute of hesitation and reflection, “ I feel that I 
must not delay telling you something which he 
told me to-day—something which concerns you 
very much.” 

The tone in which these words are uttered is 
more expressive than are the words themselves ; 
and Roslyn turns her face around with a quick 
motion of surprise. 

“Something which concerns me very much !’’ 
she says. “ What was it, Aunt Lavinia ?” 

Mrs. Parnell leans forward and takes her hand 
—a little, soft chill hand. 

“You reproach yourself because you have 
never given Hugo Duncan anything in return 
for all that he has given you,” she says. “ Are 
you willing to give him something—a great thing 
to him, yet a slight thing to you, for he only asks 
it in case he is dying ?” 

“I can not imagine anything that I would not 
give him if he asked it,” answers Roslyn. * But 
I have no idea what it can be,”’ 

“He asked you for your love once, my dear,’ 
says the elder lady; “and you told him that you 
could not give it. He asks now, that in case he is 
dying—‘ remember,’ he said, ‘ om/y in case I am 
dying ’—you will let him give you his name and 
his fortune.” 

Silence follows these words, for Roslyn is so 
much astonished that she hardly takes in the full 
meaning of what she has heard. 

“ His name and his fortune!” she repeats after 
a minute. “I do not understand—what does he 
mean?” 

“Simply that you will marry him, my dear,” 
answers Mrs. Parnell. ‘ Not for his own sake,” 
she adds hastily, seeing the girl shrink, “ but for 
yours. He wishes to leave you his fortune—he 
has already done sc in his will—but to put the 
matter beyond all danger of contest, he desires 
to leave it in this way.” 

« But I cannot!—I cannot! ” says Roslyn in a 
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choking tone. ‘To do for money what I would 
not do for love—O, I should feel as if it was too 
base!” 

‘‘ There is no reason for such a feeling,” says 
Mrs. Parnell. ‘“ Look at the matter in this light 
—the light in which Ae will regard it—that you 
do it, not for money, but to gratify a dying man, 
who loves you devotedly : to make him secure that 
what he wishes you to have, you wi// have; and 
to show a last appreciation of all he has desired 
to do for you. If you know how much this has 
been—how nobly and how utterly he has been 
willing to set aside self to serve you—think of it, 
and I am sure the thought will make you feel 
that this last favor will be a small one for you to 
grant.” 

Almost unconsciously to herself, Mrs. Parnell’s 
voice has taken a tone of pleading that is not lost 
on Roslyn. The latter is already wrought to a 
state of feeling which seconds such an appeal 
powerfully ; and when to the forces of pity, re- 
gret and reproach, this eager persuasion is added, 
the result is not difficult to forecast. 

“You think I ought to do it?” she asks 
breathlessly. 

“I do not see how you can hesitate,” answers 
Mrs. Parnell, impulsively. “ Remember that 
he does not ask you to run any risk of his living 
—on that point he was most emphatic. Only in 
case the doctors declare he must die, does he ask 
you to do this.” 

“ He is always generous and thoughtful,” says 
the girl in a stifled voice. “ Yes, I will do it— 
how can I refuse? But, O Aunt Lavinia, it 
does seem horrible to say,‘ Only in case he is 
dying.’”’ 

“ My dear, how could he ask it otherwise ?— 
and how could you grant it otherwise ? ” 

There is no answer; and after a moment, Mrs. 
Parnell goes on: 

“Another thing which I would like to say to 
you is about Mr. Lovelace. I do not know— 
and pray understand that I do not ask—how 
matters stand between you ; but if you have any 
distrust of him, any desire to test him and dis- 
cover how far he is governed by mercenary hopes 
and wishes, this will give you an opportunity to 
do so. Tell him to-morrow what you think of 
doing, and sce what he will say.”’ 

“I do not need to test him,” says Roslyn, 
proudly. “IT understand him thoroughly.” 

“ Nevertheless, it is well to be certain,” says 
Mrs. Parnell. “ If he is weighed in the balance, 
and found wanting, you will be justified in be- 
lieving what you now only suspect. But I must 
not stay any longer,’ she says abruptly, as the 
striking of a clock in the hall breaks the silence 
of the house. “You must go to bed, my dear, 
or else we shall have a very pale Roslyn to-mor- 
row. Good-night. Try to sleep, and ot to 
think.” 





CHAPTER X¥XVIII. 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE, 


Notwithstanding Mrs. Parnell’s injunction to 
the contrary, Roslyn passes the remainder of the 
night in thinking rather than in sleeping. — It is 
long after she is left alone before she even lies 
down; and then the hours, as they go, leave her 
as wakeful as they found her. Dawn is breaking 
before the lids at last close over her eyes and she 
falls asleep. 

When she wakes, it is with a sense of having 
overslept her usval hour of rising, and she is 
scarcely surprised to find Lettice standing by the 
bed, looking at her with a smile. 

“ Why, Lettice!” she says, springing with a 
start to an upright position. “Am I very late? 
—or are you very early?” 

“It is you who are very late,”’ answers Lettice. 
‘I found breakfast over when I came in; and 
Mrs. Parnell said that you had been awake late 
last night, so she would not allow you to be dis- 
turbed.”’ . 

“ Yes,” says Roslyn, with a shadow of recol- 
lection falling over her face. “I was late last 
night, and—how is Colonel Duncan this morn- 
ing?” 

“No better, I was told,” answers Lettice, 
gravely. “I think Dr. Kirke is very anxious 
about him.” 

Roslyn does not answer. The memory of last 
night, of all that Mrs. Parnell said, and of her 
own promise, is too strongly in her mind for her 
to be able to speak on the subject in her usual 
manner; so without a word she rises and begins 
to dress. 

Lettice watches her some time, silent but ob- 
servant, according to her usual fashion, Then 
she says abruptly, 

“ T was surprised to learn that Mr. Lovelace is 
here; but you, I suppose, were not surprised to 
see him.” 

“« Why should you suppose that?” asks Roslyn. 
‘*] was very much surprised. It certainly never 
occurred to me that he would come to see Col- 
onel Duncan, and I knew no other reason to 
bring him.” 

“Yas no other reason brought him ?” asks Let- 
tice, significantly. 

“ That Ido not know,” Roslyn answers indif- 
ferently. “He says that the news of Colonel 
Duncan's iilness made him come.” 

“No doubt it is true—in a measure,” says Let- 
tice, “ but I am sure he thought of seeing you, 
more than of seeing Colonel Duncan.” 

“ Perhaps so,”’ says Rosiyn carelessly. “I have 
not speculated on the subject at all. Don’t look 
at me as if you thought I was talking for effect!” 
she says with a sudden change of tone, as she 
meets Lettice’s eyes. “I am not trying to baffle 
you. I am telling the exact truth.” 
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“] am glad to hear it,’”’ says Lettice. “ I know 
you mean what you say wow; but you like him, 
he has an influence over you which you cannot 
deny, and when you inherit Colonel Duncan’s 
fortune-—”’ 

Roslyn makes a gesture which stops her at this 
point. “Don’t, Lettice!” she says. “I do not 
like to hear such things, even from you. If you 
doubt me,I am sorry for it; but assurances will 
not satisfy you in that case—you must wait and 
see. Nowwill you come and take breakfast with 
me?” 

“I have breakfasted, but I will go down with 
you,” says Lettice rising, and feeling as if some 
change which she did not understand had come 
over Roslyn. 

No one could be more conscious of the change 
than Roslyn herself, as she walks past the door 
of Colonel Duncan’s room, and wonders with a 
sense of awe and dismay whether Mrs. Parnell’s 
proposal of the night before may not have been 
a dream or a hallucination, 

The first look at Mrs. Parnell’s face, when they 
meet in the hall below, assures, her, however, 
that it was neither. The elder lady’s glance is 
eager, interrogative, full of interest and anxiety. 
Yet her words are simple, 

“1 would not let you be disturbed, my dear,” 
she says, “ becau$e I kept you awake so late last 
night. I hope you feel well to-day?” 

“Quite well, thank you, Aunt Lavinia,”’ 
answers Roslyn; but she does not repeat the 
question which she has already asked Lettice— 
the inquiry about Colonel Duncan which is 
usually first on her lips in the morning. “ I shall 
hear soon enough,” she thinks—and then she 
goes into the breakfast-room. 

While she is sitting there, drinking some coffee 
and trying rather unsuccessfully to eat, Geoffrey 
comes in. 

“Good morning, Mademoiselle Laziness,” he 
says with his cheerful smile. “ You were cer- 
tainly determined not to be the early bird that 
catches the worm, or the worm that is caught by 
the early bird, this morning. Lovelace is here 
to represent either bird or worm, as the case may 
be, however.”’ 

“ For shame, Geoffrey,’’ she answers. What 
disagreeable comparisons and suggestions! Sit 
down and entertain Lettice. I am so stupid that 
she looks disconsolate.” 

“Geoffrey need not sit down to entertain me,” 
says Lettice, “ for I have been only waiting until 
you finished your breakfast—or pretense of 
breakfast—to say good-bye. I just ran over for 
a little while, to hear how Colonel Duncan was, 
and to have a glimpse of you.” 

“ But you have not had.a glimpse of me yet,” 
says Roslyn—* and I want you to stay; so you 
must stay,” 


“Must I? I think not, with your majesty’s 








permission. I never knew any one to whom 
the imperative mood came so naturaliy.” 

‘** Geoffrey has spoiled me, and so have you. 
But please stay, Lettice. I am in earnest when 
I say that I want you,” 

* Not very much, I think,” says Lettice. “ You 
don’t want me yet—you have not decided what or 
how much totell me. When you do decide, if you 
have any real need of me, you can come to me, 
or send forme. Meanwhile, I must go home.” 

“ T will go with you,” says Geoffrey ; who, being 
a goed deal puzzled himself by the existing state 
of affairs, feels that he would like a confidential 
talk. 

Lettice understands him, and says nothing dis- 
suasive of his attention as she takes up her para- 
sol. “A _ pack-horse to bear other people’s 
burdens is what I was made for,’’ she said 
once a little bitterly to Roslyn—but at least she 
is a willing pack-horse; and for no burdens so 
willing as for those of Geoffrey Thorne. 

Roslyn says nothing to detain Geoffrey, nor 
makes any further attempt to persuade Lettice 
toremain. Seeing that she is destined to a tafe a 
téte with Lovelace, she determines to make the 
use of it which Mrs. Parnell has suggested; and 
as far as may be, to test him thoroughly. 

“I am tired of uncertainty,” she thinks. “I 
must know whether they are right or wrong. He 
shall be weighed in the balance, and if found 
wanting, I am done with him once and _ forever. 
What do I hope?—what do I desire? I am 
sure I do not: know. I feel as if I were being 
impelled by circumstances toward some end 
which I have not wisdom enough either to desire 
or to seek.” 

“ Roslyn!” 

It is Mrs. Parnell’s voice speaking unexpect- 
edly; and the girl lifts her head with a start 
from the hands which have been supporting it. 

“Yes, Aunt Lavinia,’ she says. “ What is 
it?” 

“Nothing startling,” answers Mrs. Parnell, 
observing the expression of apprehension in her 
eyes. ‘I only came to say that Mr. Lovelace 
wants to know if he may not have the pleasure 
of seeing you this morning.” 

“ There is no reason why he should not,” Ros- 
lyn replies, as she rises. “I was just thinking 
that I would go to him, else he may fancy that I 
am afraid of him.” 

“He is not likely to fancy that,’’ says Mrs. 
Parnell, looking with a smile at the proud young 
face. “ But you had better go; and pray, rem- 
ember what I suggested last night ?” 

“1 shall not forget,’ Rosiyn answers. Then 
she pauses an instant. ‘ Was it a dream, Aunt 
Lavinia,’”’ she says, wistfully ; “the other which 
you suggested? 1 almost think it must have 
been.” 

“ No, my dear,” the elder lady answers; “ it 
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was nota dream. I hope you do not mean that 
you regret your promise ?” 

“No,” the girl answers, gravely; “I do not 
regret having made it; but I hope !—O, I hope 
very much that I may not be called on to fulfil 
.” 

With this, she walks away, leaving Mrs. Par- 
nell to look after her anxiously; and wonder 
whether she had not better have left things to 
take their course. 

Such a doubt as this is not likely long to pre- 
vail in a mind so well-poised and well-satisfied 
as her own; and she is considering what her 
next step shall be, by the time Roslyn is shaking 
hands with Lovelace, 

The latter is standing in one of the open 
French windows of the drawing-room when, 
hearing a light tread, and the sweep of a dress 
across the floor, he turns quickly, with such a 
light of pleasure and gladness leaping over his 
handsome face, that Roslyn—who, up to this time 
has steeled herself against him—suddenly feels 
with a sharp pang, how hard, how very hard it is 
to doubt him. 

“ How glad I am to see you,” he says, impul- 
sively.. “I really began to fear you were not 
coming.” 

“I am very late this morning,” she answers ; 
“and have just breakfasted. If people come so 
early, they must expect to wait,” she adds, with 
a smile, 

“I came early because I was anxious to hear 
how Duncan spent the night,” hesays. “ Before 
I left Kirton it was reported that he was either 
dying or dead.” 

“ But it is not so bad as that,’”’ says Roslyn, 
with all the color suddenly leaving her cheeks. 
** I believe he is no better, but not worse—not so 
much worse.” 

“No; the doctors say that his condition is 
much the same; but since he is no better, they 
fear the worst. It is a sad case; and I am sorry 
that there seems no prospect of my being able to 
see him.” 

** Is there no prospect of that ?”’ 

“The doctors are unwilling, and of course I 
do not desire to press the point.” 

Silence fora moment. Roslyn Icoks out with 
troubled eyes over the brilliant world, thinking 
of Duncan, and of what hangs for her upon his 
life or death—while Lovelace, watching her 
face and failing to read her thoughts, presently 
speaks, 

‘I must repeat what I said last night, that this 
is a most unfortunate state of affairs in its result 
upon you. I never saw any one so changed as 
you seem to be.” 

“Am 1 ?” she says, coming back hastily to the 
recollection of things immediately around her. 
“Tt is not strange. I have much to change me— 
much beside the sadness, I meah.” 





“ May I ask what?” (in a tone of solicitude 
which she well remembers.) “ Surely you know 
that there is no one whose interest in all that 
concerns you is deeper than my own,” 

“TI do not know that at all,” she answers, 
“and I should give my other friends poor, appre: 
ciation if I believed it—but I am not sure that 
you have not a right to know something which is 
at present concerning me.” 

Her manner, even more than her words, sur- 
prises him. There is no trace of the gay, coquet- 
tish girl with whom he had that summer firtation 
which beguiled him so much, and carried him so 
much farther than he meant to be carried—nor 
can he fancy that in any way her words have 
reference to himself. She looks at him with 
grave, quiet eyes, and he, astonished and uncer- 
tain, replies : 

“I have the right of a deep interest, at least. 
You will do me great injustice if you doubt that.” 

She smiles a little—a smile which means, 
“You have a deeper interest than you know ”’— 
but he is not able to read the meaning, and it 
puzzles him. By this time his curiosity is 
wakened, and his interest stimulated. The fair 
face at which he looks, baffles as well as charms 
him, and no man likes to be baffled—especially 
by a woman, 

“ Yes, I will tell you,” she Says, quietly, “ be- 
cause I feel that, being Colonel Duncan’s nearest 
relative, you have a right to hear. You must 
know, then, that in his generous kindness, he 
desires to leave his fortune to me”—her eyes, that 
do not swerve from the face before her, read all 
the change that comes over it as she utters these 
words—* and he thinks that the best way to do 
this will be for me to marry him,” 

Her voice stops, and it is fully a minute before 
Lovelace can decide what to say, or find words in 
which to utter it, This revelation is so wholly 
unexpected, and so annihilating to his hopes in 
one respect, that he cannot at once see what it is 
best to do, or how he should face it. He is con- 
scious that his countenance has betrayed his 
dismay; but after a quick reflection, a quick 
rallying of his forces, he hopes that this dismay 
can be turned to good account. 

“And do you mean to do it?” he asks, at 
length, his voice quivering despite his efforts to 
control it, and his eyes expressing all the emotions 
that have rushed over him, 

“ That I do not know,” she answers, slowly. 
“* My decision depends on many things.” Then 
she looks at him with a full, challenging gaze. 
** What do you advise me to do ?”’ she asks. 

The pause which ensues is more full of mean- 
ing and uncertainty than any which has preceded 
it, for both are aware how much hangs on the 
next words. Roslyn feels her pulses beating with 
a vibrating rush, and Lovelace has an instinct, 
though no full recognition of all that is at stake 
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for him. Strongly is he tempted to say manfully : 
“Do nothing of the kind. I love you, and, so 
loving you, I am not willing that you should go 
through even the form of becoming the wife of 


another man. You belong to me—and to me 


alone !”’ 

This, or something like it, is what Roslyn has 
said for him in her heart, though she can hardiy 
be said to expect that he will justify her hopes, 
and utter it with his lips. Nor does he, For 
him, as for many another man, the supreme 
moment of opportunity is lost through too much 
thought of self. If for one instant the impulse of 
so speaking comes to him, he puts it by as mad- 
ness, while another thought dawns on him, which 
makes him suddenly perceive a prospect for the 
reconciliation of different hopes and conflicting 
desires. 

“ How can I advise you?” he says, slowly at 
last. “You know how I love you—you know 
what I have hoped to win from you, when I am 
free from many things which entangle my life 
now. But what should I be if I selfishly 
attempted to put this love between you and the 
fortune which may be yours if you gratify the 
wish of a dying man? Icannotdoso, I should 
be a scoundrel if I did, for I am too poor a man 
to be able to offer you anything to compensate the 
loss of Colonel Duncan’s fortune.” 

A rush of bitter disappointment for a moment 
chokes Roslyn, and renders her incapable of 
speech. Then scorn overcomes it, and she looks 
at him with eyes which are clear of tears, although 
the salt moisture is perilously near them. 

“I have not given the fortune a thought,” she 
says, in her ringing voice. “It is nothing to me 
—though I see it is everything to you.” 

“You do me injustice,” he answers, quickly. 
‘*It is not everything to me; but I know the 
world, and the bitter need of money which makes 
life a curse. Is it not now holding me off from 
you, and making me risk the ioss of all that is 
most precious to me? I will be quite frank with 
you, and say that hearing of Colonel Duncan’s 
dangerous illness, I could not but hope that the 
fortune might come to me—because in that case 
it would make me free to seek you, my proud, 
beautiful love. But if it is to be yours, I am 
satisfied that it shall be so.” 

“ Satisfied that in such a case I might take the 
place of the cousin to whom, or to whose fortune, 
you were engaged when I heard from you last,” 
thinks Roslyn, to whom, by a flash of intuition, 
the whole course of his thoughtsare, in an instant, 
laid bare. 

“ You are very kind,” she says aloud; “and I 
am much obliged for your good advice—which I 
shall follow.” 

With this she turns, and before he can detain 
her, has swiftly crossed the room and disappeared. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





HIDDEN TREASURE. 


BY MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 

The Men of Athens have not been obliged to 
bear alone, through all the ages, the reproach of 
having been “ too superstitious; but I am sorry 
to admit that it is the women of every modern 
Athens, so far as one can ascertain, who are most 
open to this reproach. How many men are suc- 
cessfully concealing their little superstitions and 
fetiches, is an unanswerable question; but one 
cannot help hoping that properly-applied torture 
would wring startling confessions in this line from 
the most matter-of-fact among them. 

To begin with, the farmer was a good-humored, 
unromantic, sincere sort of man, whose simple 
and graphic manner, when he was narrating any- 
thing, of itself carried conviction. And I will 
admit that Nora was credulous, although even I, 
who am nothing if not practical, could not help 
being a little influenced by the story; for dreams 
are queer things, and have sometimes had strange 
fulfilments. Perhaps the entire absence of any- 
thing that could be called exciting accounted in 
a measure for the amount of excitement which 
we lavished upon what I am about to mention. 
We had been for three weeks in a spot so charm- 
ing, and so completely sequestered, that I am not 
going to break faith with Nora, and one or two 
other favored mortals who know of it, by telling 
where it is. I will merely mention that near it 
flows an Enchanted River, which rivals the Nile 
in the modesty with which it conceals its doubt- 
less lovely heads, and which, once listened to, 
has the powers of the Lorelei of drawing back 
those who have unfortunately left it. But it 
differs from the Lorelei in using those powers 
beneficently; the leaves upon the pine-trees 
which endeavor to conceal it from the world are 
leaves of healing, and a summer spent beside it 
is an earnest of “strength for the work of the 
morrow ”’ through the ensuing winter. 

We had been long enough under the influence 
of this Siren among rivers, to believe in any- 
thing, to oblige anybody, when, one evening, as 
we left the bounteous tea-table to go to the point 
along the bank which we had chosen as the best 
for witnessing the double sunset which we dis- 
liked to miss, the farmer’s wife, in her usual 
manner of kindly briskness, bade “ Father” go 
with us, 

“You keep talkin’ about showin’ them the 
Refugee-hole, Father, but I don’t see as you do 
it; so just go along and doit now!” 

The farmer smiled indulgently, and gave a 
deprecating glance at his threadbare velveteens 
and cowhide boots, 

“IT don’t think I look much like ladies’ com- 
pany, mother,” he ventured, mildly, * 

“The young ladies would just as soon have 
you that way as trussed up in your Sunday coat 
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and boots,” replied “ Mother,” decisively ; and 
as we emphhtically confirmed the decision, he 
modestly joined us. 

“ But who were the Refugees, and what did 
they do with a hole?” asked Nora, as we fol- 
lowed the winding path that led to the river. 

“ Now is it possible, Miss Nora, that a young 
lady, who’s been to school all her life—though 
that’s not so very long, in this case, to be sure— 
hasn’t learned enough about the old Revolution 
to know who the Refugees were? Well, here we 
are, and I reckon we’d better sit down on this 
log; you can watch your sunset from here, first- 
rate, and there’s quite a preface, if you don’t 
know about the Refugees. They were a band of 
fellows leagued together, for no good, while the 
old Revolution was going on, They stole pretty 
equally, to do them justice, from everybody and 
anybody; but they Jet on to favor the British, and 
so they got help and protection from some of the 
worst of the Tories and British sympathizers, 
hereabout. I’ve heard my grandfather tell that 
just where you’re sitting now there used to be a 
house, kept by a rascally Englishman, who had a 
bad name even in those times. He favored these 
Refugees in every way he could, and of course 
he didn’t do it for nothing. You see, the ravine 
falls away pretty steep, just here, and the back of 
the house looked out on it. It was all grown up 
thick then—pretty much as it is now, I suppose, 
for it’s too steep and rocky to make clearing it 
out worth while—with laurel, and sumach, and 
pine-brush ; and this fellow—I disremember his 
name—had a way cut from his cellar into the 
ravine, so when they got after these Refugees— 
and I’m glad to think it happened often !—they 
had nothing to do but cut for this house, and then 
stay in the cellar till the parties came there to 
look for them, and then, while old What’s-his- 
name was explaining that he hadn’t seen them 
for weeks, and treating the soldiers, they’d just 
creep through that hole, and whip off along the 
the side of the ravine, I don’t see why they 
didn’t get rich; there’s no doubt hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of plunder passed through their 
hands, those days; but I happen to know that 
not much of it stuck—it was easy come, easy go, 
I suppose, as it mostly is, and there were others 
as ready to grab and plunder as they were. 

“But how do you ‘happen to know that not 
much of it stuck ?’” asked Nora, curiously. 

“ Well, that’s a little queer,” said the farmer, 
somewhat reluctantly. “It sounds foolish 
enough, too, but it was through a dream.” 

“A dream!’ repeated Nora; “how delight- 
fully romantic that sounds; please tell us all 
about it—at once!’’ 

“ There’s not such a great sight to tell,” he 
said, smiling at Nora’s eager face; “and I’m 
afraid you'll be disappointed if you expect a 
romance, Miss Nora; but I’m quite willing to 





tell what there is of it. You must understand, to 
begin with, that I knew nothing about this 
Refugee-hole, or about the Refugees themselves, 
till I was turned of fifteen—there would have 
been nothing queer about it, if I had known. 
But father was always a silent man, at least as I 
remember him—folks say he was smart enough 
with his tongue before mother died; but that was 
when I wasa baby, so I can’t say. He wasn’t 
cross nor contrary, but I don’t remember of him 
ever opening his mouth, except to put his victuals 
into it, and say his prayers, and give what orders 
had to be given about the farm. 

“And Aunt Penitence wasn’t much better—in 
fact, she was a good deal worse; for what she 
chiefly opened her mouth for was to scold and 
find fault, and ask us to guess what would ‘a’ 
become of us all, if she hadn’t come to take care 
of us—Mercy and father and me—when mother 
died. Mercy was a sassy little thing, not afraid 
of anybody ; and one day she says, ‘ You might go 
back to where you come from, Aunt Pen and 
we'll write and let you know!’ I saw father 
smile and pull his mouth down, and Aunt Pen 
got a good deal civiler after that—I have heard 
say she was in a service-place when father brought 
her home to take care of us; but you know 
service-places then weren’t counted as they are 
now—but vou ought to pull me up, Miss Nora, 
when I stray round like a hen that’s lost her nest 
this way, and bring me back to what little point 
there is!” 

“Oh, no,” said Nora, emphatically, “ I like-to 
hear you ‘stray round,’ so just you tell it your 
own way; there’s plenty of time, and the moon 
will be up by and by.” 

Thus encouraged, the farmer continued : 
“ You see that crooked old apple-tree? Father 
told me once, when I asked him how old it was, 
that he set it out the very day I was born. I 
used to take a good bit of interest in it after that, 
and one spring, when the borers were pretty bad, 
I dug down about the roots, and filled in the 
trench with coal-ashes. The last spadeful I 
took out I heard a chink, and grubbed about in 
that spadeful of earth till I found this,” and the 
farmer took from his waistcoat-pocket, and 
handed us for inspection, a Spanish doubloon, 
dated “ 1650,” but worn so smooth that the date 
was not decipherable by that light—we saw it 
after we returned to the house. 

“I fished about considerable in the earth I had 
thrown out, after that,” he continued; “ but 
didn’t find anything but one or two old brass 
coat-buttons, and they’re lost long ago. That 
night I had a dream that wasn’t much in itself, 
but somehow it made an ugly impression on me. 
I thought I was digging round the apple-tree, ~ 
just as I zeally had been, and happened to look 
up, and there, right in front of me, stood a fat, 
puffy-faced man, dressed in home-spun, un- 
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bleached linen. His clothes looked as if he’d 
been rolled through a clay-bank, and the top of 
his head went in, in a way that made me kind of 
sick as I looked at him, though there was no 
blood on him anywhere. I was thinking what a 
very nasty face he had, when he smiled, and 
then I thought he was the worst-looking customer 
I’d ever seen. He pointed to where I was 
digging, and opened his mouth, as if he meant 
to speak, but no sound came, and I gave such a 
shudder that it woke me right up. I was all 
broken out in a cold sweat. I remember the 
dream as clear as if it had been a picture the 
next morning, and though I had never heard the 
name before, I could take my oath to that, and 
though the fellow hadn’t succeeded in making a 
sound in the dream, I found myself saying, just 
as I woke, ‘ His name is Tom De Camp.’ ” 

“And was it ?”’ asked Nora, excitedly. 

The farmer and I both laughed, and she looked 
a little foolish. 

“IT declare, you beat my old lady, Miss Nora,” 
said the farmer; “and she’s not what anybody’d 
call an unbeliever, neither. I can’t answer that 
question exactly ; I can only say that I had that 
identical dream every six months, to a day, for 
the next three years. You'll wonder how I came 
to remember the day so exactly. I had cause to 
remember the first one, for the very day after I 
had the dream, our little Mercy fell into the 
river just below here. She wasn’t drowned, for 
I heard her scream, and was in time to pull her 
out; but it was a hot day, and the shock of the 
cold water and the fright upset her so that she 
went into a sort of a slow waste, and died within 
a year. I’ve often thought I might have been a 
better man if she’d lived; she thought the world 
and all of me—bless her little heart !’’ 

He was silent 4 moment, gazing into the golden 
water at our feet, and then he went on: 

“ We found she fell in trying to fish out a gold 
coin she saw at the bottom, where the water was 
so clear that she thought it was shallow. She 
had the coin tightly grasped in her little hand 
when I carried her, all dripping, into the house ; 
and I was in such a rage with it, for coming so 
near being her death, that I threw it behind the 
back-log, and never saw it again. I dare say one 
of the servants or Aunt Pen picked it up and 
kept it. But I had a curiosity to look at it before 
I threw it away, and it was just like this one, 
date and all. I forgot all about the dream till 
it came again, just like the first time, in every 
way, and then I thought I would write it down, 
with the date, and I did that every time it came 
afterward. I ought to have said before that I 
was just turned of twelve when it began, and I 
was fifteen when it stopped. I always used to 
forget about it between times, till after the very 
last time it came; and then it seemed to make 
such an impression on me that I couldn’t get it 








out of my thoughts, and was afraid to go to bed 
every night for fear I'd see that sickening-look- 
ing fellow again. All this time I’d never told a 
soul about it. Aunt Pen wasn’t the kind of 
woman I felt like telling my dreams to, though 
she’d told me plenty of hers, poor old soul ; and I 
didn’t dare to bother father, though I used to 
wish, many a time, that I did dare. It was just 
before the six months were up—and I’d kept 
count this time, through dreading it so—that 
grandfather Sayre came to live with us. He was 
my mother’s father, and had been living out 
West with one of my uncles, and all of a sudden 
he took a notion to come East, and live with us; 
and it wasn’t the joke, when I was a boy, to come 
here from Ohio, that it is now. Why, I remem- 
ber when the only way we knew of for sending 
letters to and fro was by a queer little hump- 
backed Welsh peddler, who used to carry his bed 
—not much of a bed, to be sure—rolled up in a 
blanket, and strapped on his back. He used to 
pass through this way every six months, and was 
known all about for being honest and trusty, so 
that folks who had relations out West often got 
money by him, or sent it, as the case might be. 
It was he that brought the letter to say that, if it 
was agreeable, grandfather Sayre would come 
with him the next time he made the trip. 

“Grandfather wasn’t such a very old man—I 
think he was only about sixty the winter he came 
to live with us. We were glad enough to have 
him, father and 1; for after we buried little 
Mercy I couldn’t bear to be in the house, and 
that fall Aunt Pen had pretty near startled us into 
a fit by marrying a farmer in the neighborhood 
—he was a widower with eight children, and 
they did say he asked every single woman and 
widow under eighty in the neighborhood, before 
he came to Aunt Pen. But he might have done 
worse, for she was a great housekeeper and 
manager; and it sweetened her up so to think 
somebody wanted her bad enough to ask her to 
marry him, that she made him a real good wife, 
and took first-rate care of the children, and 
actually made them fond of her before she was 
done—but that’s neither here nor there, Grand- 
father was as different from father as he well 
could be—I do think he»was the genialest, 
warm-heartedest old gentleman I ever came 
across, before or since, He used to potter round 
with me, wherever I was working, and we’d talk 
like two boarding-school girls — begging your 
pardons, young ladies both. I don’t know, but 
it seems to me folks make out to live longer these 
days, and to work longer, too, than they did then. 
I know I’m as old now as grandfather was when 
he came to us that winter, and I can turn out 
about as pretty a day’s work as any of my boys 
can; but we thought grandfather was wonderful 
smart if he shelled a basket of corn, or held the 
axe while I turned the grindstone. 
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“ He hadn’t been there long before he had it 
all out of me about my dream, and how I was 
dreading for it to come again. He didn’tsaya 
word, when I told him, but ‘ That's curious, 
that’s very curious!’ and as he generally had a 
good deal to say about matters and things, it 
struck me he had a good deal he might have 
said. 

“The night came, and the dream didn’t, and 
somehow I felt as if I had got rid of it for good, 
and told grandfather so the next day. He said, 
‘I hope you have, my boy, since you don’t like 
it ;’ and I was a little disappointed that he hadn’t 
made more fuss about it. But the whole thing 
passed out of my mind; and like as not I should 
never have thought of it again except when I saw 
the coin, if it hadn’t been for his telling me what 
he did, He just waited quietly till another six 
months passed—lI hadn’t kept count this time, but 
he had—and the day after it was up he says, 
very quietly : 

“* Well, Roger, did your dream keep its ap- 
pointment this time?’ 

“TI laughed, and said the dream must ’a’ for- 
got me as clean as I’d forgot it, for it certainly 
hadn’t come, 

“¢Then come down with me to the orchard, 
and I'll tell you something,’ he said. 

“We walked till we came about to where 
we're sitting now—this old tree hadn’t been 
blowed down then—and he stopped and began 
to poke about with his stick. ‘I have heard my 
father tell, many a time,’ he said, ‘that about 
the time of the Old Revolution a house stood 
here, that the folks in the neighborhood called 
the “ Refugee-house,”’ and then he told me 
pretty much what I’ve told you about it to-night, 
and a little more. He said these folks that lived 
in the Refugee-house had the name of being 
connected, somehow, with a man that followed 
the piratin’ business; people said they made a 
good deal of money, and though they gave out 
that it was paid them for their services by the 
Refugees, and such, it didn’t seem likely they’d 
have raised so much as they seemed to have, that 
way. His father made sure that they were in 
with the pirate—what was his name now ?—I 
can’t think. Anyway, he was caught, and hung 
up to New York somewhere, and a lot of fisher- 
men from these parts that happened to be there 
with a load of fish, saw it done, and right after 
that the man and his wife that kept the Refugee- 
house began to get into trouble. Nobody would 
give them credit for anything—they were too 
well known—and it was said they had mortgaged 
their house up to its full value, to a Dutchman, 
or some kind of a foreigner that had been hang- 
ing round the neighborhood, pretty nearly up to 
its value. His name was Tom De Camp, 
grandfather said, and you may think I jumped 
when I heard that name. I couldn’t help feeling 





sort of uneasy and uncomfortable, and I didn’t feel 
any easier when he went on to say that not long 
after, the Refugee-house people had given him 
the mortgage, and he had disappeared. Disap- 
pearances weren’t thought as much of then, when 
it took six months to go to Ohio and back, as 
they are now, when you can hear from San Fran- 
cisco before you’re sent the telegraph, according 
to clock-time, and no great fuss seems to have been 
made over this one—like as not people thought 
he had gone back to where he came from, where- 
ever that was, and maybe he had! But mind 
you, I never had heard the name spoken until 
my grandfather spoke it, three years after I had 
known what it was—and it wasn’t a common 
name, either; and that very evening, after I had 
that talk with him, we were looking over a 
trunkful of old papers that were found in the 
garret, and there was a mortgage-deed—I’ve got 
it yet, and you can see it, if you like—from these 
Refugee-house folks to Tom De Camp; and the 
curious part of it is that the deed isn’t canceled.” 
He paused, and in the pause, a great white owl, 
which had been chuckling and muttering in a 
pine tree close by, gave a sudden scream and 
swoop, nearly flying in Nora’s face. She gave 
an answering scream, fully as loud as the owl’s, 
and ran for the house, where we found her, when 
we had reached it in a somewhat more leisurely 
and dignified fashion. The farmer laughed 
heartily at her panic, and has never tired of teas- 
ing her about it, while we remained at the farm. 
He had a good deal more than that to tease her 
about, for the story took such violent hold of her 
imagination that she could think and talk of little 
else. For some days she beset the farmer to dig 
at the foot of the apple-tree which he had pointed 
out to her, but finding him laughingly obdurate 
on the subject, she finally appeared to give it up; 
I observed, however, that, upon one pretext or 
another, she had frequent interviews with the 
“taken boy,” a rather graceless youth, who dis- 
played an ingenuity worthy of a better cause in 
getting out of the work which the farmer assigned 
him. Mrs. Haskins—the farmer’s wife—had 
heard littie or nothing of all this. She was 
never known to sit down, being, in this one 
respect at least, the Autocrat’s Huma, and al- 
though we imagined she might “light” long 
enought to eat her meals, we could not say posi- 
tively that she did so, for they ate in the kitchen, 
setting a separate table for us in the “ settin’- 
room,’’ and knowledge of the fact that she was 
entirely ignorant of Nora’s state of mind and 
consequent actions, is necessary to an under- 
standing of the thrilling denouement of this tale, 
We were going to bed, Nora and I, two or 
three evenings after the farmer had told his story, 
when a sudden exclamation from Nora, who was 
standing at the window, drew me to her side. 
“Do you see shat, Peg?” she whispered, 
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excitedly, pointing down the orchard as she spoke, 
and I could not deny that I did see it. The 
moon was nearly full; and was shining brightly, 
and the orchard lay to the west of the house. 
Under /he tree, a tall white figure was stooping 
and rising, apparently busily at work with a spade. 
At first, the bright light from which we had 
turned made the light of the moon seem dim; 
but presently we saw more clearly, and just then 
the tall figure appeared to deposit something in 
the hole, and then to proceed to fill it up, after 
which it vanished from sight among the trees, 

Nora shivered. “I wish we hadn’t seen it,” she 
whispered, 

I tried to be strong-minded, and to speak 
cheerfully, but somehow my voice sounded low 
and strange as I said: “It was Mr. Haskins, of 
course, you goose—no doubt he has been secretly 
influenced by what you have said, although he 
has laughed at you, and he has gone to dig there 
at night, so that nobody would know it.” 

“ But that thing put something z#/o the hole!’ 
said Nora, triumphantly. 

“Oh, nonsense!’’ I said, “ you are a mono- 
maniac—go to bed while you have mind enough 
left to find your way there!” 

The next morning, Nora lay in wait for the 
farmer, and followed him to the barn. She 
returned in a few minutes, observing quietly : 

“Mr, Haskins says he was in bed and asleep 
before ten o’clock last night, and it was eleven, 
at least, when we Saw the thing!” 

I saw that she was very much excited, so, 
although to be quite honest I did not feel at all 
comfortable myself, I only said : 

“ Suppose he was—there are more people in 
the world than Mr. Haskins!” and then went up- 
stairs for a book we were reading. But Nora 
declined to read with me, and strayed off, 
through the orchard, to the river; and not long 
after, as I sat at the window of our room, I saw 
her in earnest conversation with Jack, the 
“taken boy.” 

We took a long drive that afternoon, by ap- 
pointment, Jack being driver. Mrs. Haskins 
went with us, which was a delicate intimation 
that it was not a “ pay-party.” Jack kept chuck- 
ling explosively, and at short intervals, in spite 
of Mrs. Haskins’ somewhat forcible remarks 
upon his “ manners.” Nora complained of being 
tired soon after tea, and fidgeted me up to bed, 
between nine and ten, While we were undress- 
ing she remarked, impressively : 

“I went to ¢4a¢ apple-tree this morning to see 
if the ground had been disturbed, and it didn’t 
look as if it had been touched ; and beside that, 
a great big stone, which I know was down by the 
river yesterday, was lying on the grass, just 
where we saw the thing.” 

I did not think it necessary to mention that I 
had made the same discovery; I merely yawned 





ostentatiously, and remarked, “I suppose Mr. 
Haskins wants the stone for something, and 
made Jack roll it up there! ” 

“ Fiddlesticks!” said Nora, 
turned to the window, 

“I suppose you'll say ¢Ais is an optical de- 
lusion,”’ she presently exclaimed, in an excited 
tone, and of course I went to see what “ this” 
was. I confess that what I saw “made me 
jump,” as the children say. A large black head, 
with fire streaming from eyes, nose and mouth, 
seemed to be resting on the stone under the 
apple-tree; as we watched, it slowly rose in the 
air, and as it disappeared among the branches, 
we heard an unearthly shriek. 

“I will not stand this,’ I said, angrily, “ some- 
body is playing ridiculous tricks at our expense, 
and I am just going right down there to catch 
him, for I believe it is that good-for-nothing 
Jack.” 

I dressed hastily, Nora imploring me to give 
up such an insane idea all the while; but. I took 
my courage by both hands, and: fairly ran to the 
tree. Not a thing was to be seen “ out of the 
ordinary ;” but an unpleasantly suggestive smell 
of sulphur was in the air, and the white owl was 
chuckling and muttering uncannily in a tree 
close by. I will confess that I ran back even 
faster than I had run tothe tree. I could not 
sleep, after all this excitement, but I lay still, 
for fear of disturbing Nora, and I suppose she 
must have thought me asleep; for in a few min- 
utes she slipped stealthily out of bed, softly pro- 
ceeded to dress herself, and then left the room, 
I sprang up and went to the window, and was 
rewarded, in a few minutes, by seeing her steal off 
toward the orchard with Jack, who appeared to 
have been waiting for her, and who carried a 
spade. They were gone about ten minutes, and 
when they returned she was carrying the spade, 
and Jack had in his arms some dark, indefinite- 
looking object, which he held as if it were 
heavy. I slipped into bed again, as I heard her 
coming upstairs, and closed my eyes, for I wished 
to see if she could keep her secret until morning. 
I found she could; she moved about with bur- 
glar-like caution, but she could not control the 
shivers of cold and excitement which shook her 
for at least half an hour after she stole into bed, 

The next morning the usual order of things 
was reversed. I was accustomed to having “ con- 
siderable of a time,’ as the farmer would have 
said, to induce this lazy girl to get up; but I 
found her half-dressed when I woke. She 
looked pale and excited, and answered my 
remarks in a briefly-mysterious manner, As we 
passed through the hall, on our way to breakfast, 
I saw in one corner an old, rust-eaten iron pot, 
the lid of which was fastened down with rusty 
wire. ‘ What’s that old pot in here for, I won- 
der?” I said carelessly, as we passed it, 


sharply, and 
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Before Nora could answer, I heard an ecstatic 
chuckle, and saw Jack’s broad face peering 
through the Venetian doors of the hall. 

“ You will hear immediately after breakfast,” 
said the oracle, impressively ; and feeling rather 
more hungry than curious, I submitted to waiting 
for the disclosure of something which, judging 
from Nora’s grave face, was a stupendous 
mystery. She did not keep me long in suspense, 
for the moment I had eaten my breakfast, and 
she had gone through the form of eating hers, 
she invited the farmer and his wife—who hap- 
pened both to be in the kitchen—to join us, and 
solemnly led the way to the front-hall. As she 
opened the kitchen-door, I heard the farmer 
saying, with a laugh: 

“You'll have to think up something else, 
mother; the pup’s been one too many for you 
again, I s’pose likely we'll find ’em in the 
parlor, this time!” 

Nora only waited until her audience was fairly 
in the hall; then she burst out: 

“You wouldn’t look under the tree, Mr. 
Haskins, so Jack and I looked last night; and 
here is what we found. I would not let Jack so 
much as peep, though he begged and begged, for 
I said Mrs. Haskins and you had the first right to 
look ; but it was dreadfully heavy, and—” 

She was interrupted by the most singular 
laughing-chorus to which it was ever my good- 
fortune to listen; the farmer's deep guffaw sup- 
plied the bass, Mrs, Haskins ejaculated “ Massi- 
ful sakes!” and then dropped upon the lowest 
stair, emitting hysterical little squeaks, while from 
behind the Venitian doors came a series of 
chuckles and crows from that miscreant Jack, 

Mrs, Haskins recovered fixst, although Nora’s 
indignant and wondering face very nearly set her 
off again, just as she had composed herself to 
speak, 

“ There,” she said, wiping her eyes with her 
apron; “the young ladies will think we’re Hot- 
tentots, and nothing else; do hush, father, or 
you'll have the roof off; and I'll try to tell ’em— 
Miss Nora, dear, I’m thankful you didn’t open it, 
for they’re not much to look at—you, Jack, take 
this back, and bury it where you found it, and 
then do you cut me a right good apple-shoot, and 
go up to the wood-shed chamber, and wait till I 
come,” 

The miscreant, with a woefully-changed face, 
proceeded to carry out at least the first part of 
this significant commission, and Mrs, Haskins 
resumed ; 

“I don’t hardly know how to tell you, dear, 
after all your kind thoughts and pretty fancies; 
but you know how I told you Don digs and 
scratches, and worries the life out of me, He 
dug up an old black ram’s head, that we burried 
in the orchard, and put it here on the front-door- 
mat, and I never knew a word of it till some 





folks that was coming to tea most fell over it ; and 
he brought two or three chickens that died, and 
that father buried deep, into the settin’-room, and 
they’d been buried some time, too! And an old 
forlorn cat we was obliged to drown, he fished 
out, and laid in the wagon, and I came within 
one of settin’ down on it, Sunday, when we 
started for meetin’, So when the old cat had 
eight kittens the other day, I couldn’t think what 
to do with the seven I had to drown, I drowned 
’em between two buckets, and then it come to 
me to fasten ’em up in that old rusty pot afore I 
buried ’em, for I thought he’d never scratch that 
up ; but to make sure, I fastened it with some old 
wire I found, and made Jack put a big stone over 
the place; and, moreover, I buried ’em at night, 
after Don was chained up, and smoothed over 
the place to look as if it hadn’t been touched !’’ 

“And do you mean to say,” asked Nora, 
indignantly, “ that ¢Aa¢ boy knew all about it all 
the time he was looking so grave and promising 
to come with me and do the digging ?” 

“ Yes, my dear; but that’s not a//I mean to 
say, by a long shot, as he’ll find presently, little 
rascal !” said Mrs, Haskins cheerfully. 

“ Then it was he that made that awful head we 
saw under the tree !”’ said Nora, turning wrathfully 
to me, 

“IT make no doubt of it,” said Mr, Haskins ; 
“ he was carvin’ away for dear life at a big green 
punkin, day before yesterday; I ketched him at 
it inthe wood-house chamber ;-but when I asked 
him what he had there, he said nothin’ but a 
punkin he was fixin’ to skeer the boys with ; and 
I let him alone, for it was mild to some of his 
tricks, and a horse that’s checked up too tight’s 
sure to rare up before he’s done, He wheedled 
three cents out of me that day, which accounts 
for the gunpowder, I s’pose—little wretch, it’s a 
wonder he hadn’t everything on the place afire !” 

Mrs. Haskins had retired during this ex- 
ordium, and, windows and doors being open, 
sounds of wailing and of a lively scuffle were 
heard from the wood-house-chamber, 

Nora’s face quivered a moment between 
laughter and mortified tears, The laughter 
conquered ; she seized me round the waist, and 
whirled me out of the hall and up the wood- 
house-stair, squealing in my tortured ears, in her 
flight, “Seven little dead kittens! An old 
cracked dinner-pot! A pumpkin-lantern! Oh!” 

The sounds of conflict and of retribution con- 
tinued, “ Mrs, Haskins! Dear Mrs, Haskins!” 
screamed Nora through the closed door and 
above the roar of battle, “ Please stop; that’s 
enough! It was my fault; he wouldn’t have 
been a mortal boy if he hadn’t!”’ 

The uproar suddenly ceased; we heard the 
stern voice of Jack’s Nemesis say, severely, “ I'll 
let you off of the rest, because Miss Nora’s 
beggin’ for you, and it’s a poor story if I can’t do 
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a little to pleasure her, after all you’ve done to 
plague her; but here you stay till evenin’, and 
there’ll be no dinner to divert your mind, so you 
can just take the time to make it up whether 
you’ll stay here and act like a Christian, or go to 
the Reform School, for it’s one or the other!” 

I noticed that Nora composed a large sand- 
wich while we were at dinner, which, with a 
goodly slice of pudding, she wrapped in a clean 
handkerchief and carried off with guilty secrecy. 
I followed her, and we were soon on the side of 
the woodhouse which did not face the kitchen. 
Nora threw a pebble into the window; a red and 
blubbered face appeared at it, to be quickly 
withdrawn, 

“ Jack,” said Nora, softly, “ let me down a 
string, here’s some dinner for you.” 

No answer, but presently a piece of twine, 
weighted with the pebble, wriggled. over the 
window-sill and down to our hands. The dinner 
was attached to it, and quickly drawn up, when, 
to avoid suspicion, and free the prisoner from 
embarrassment, we returned to the house. 

When we went to the river-bank, the next 
evening, we found on the rock where we usually 
sat a lovely bunch of “ quite inaccessible”’ wild 
flowers—charming things which we had seen in 
the swamp, and coveted, but hoped not to pos- 
sess, and tied to the stems was a note. It was 
written on the leaf of a copy-book, and although 
the formation of the letter suggested a stick, it 
was correctly spelled. Nora has it yet—she says 
she is keeping it until Jack is elected President, 
or dubbed King John the First, as the case may 
be. It is as follows: 

Miss Nora—Respected Madam: 1 beg your 
pardon. I never said that to anybody before, 
and I expect never to again, but you deserve it, so 
there it is, You saved me % a tremendous 
licking, and the last % is always the worst. 
You brought me some dinner, when the old 
woman didn’t care a hang if I starved, and 
you’ve made me feel meaner than dog-fire. I'll 
never plague a /ady again, so help me. 

“Yours forever, 
* JACK, 

«“ P. S.—I can’t help it—I’d give next Fourth if 
you’d only opened that kettle. But then I 
shouldn’t have heard the old woman and him 
laugh, so perhaps it was all for the best, as that 
old lady in the tract said.” 


6 
— 





INFIRMITIES.—Man himself is the author of 
most of his infirmities, and of them the greater 
number originate purely in mental or moral 
causes, It would be absurd to suppose that 
many diseases, and deaths, too, should not arise 
from causes beyond the control of man; but his 
own pursuits and habits in life lay the foundation 
of by far the greatest portion, 
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BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA, 

The Birdsnest was evidently about to be ten- 
anted, for certain premonitory business-like flit- 
tings back and forth on the part of the young 
couple who appeared to have leased the prem- 
ises, foreshadowed a final and permanent settling 
down. ; 

The Birdsnest was not one, literally, but the 
picturesque, old-fashioned gray cottage, nestled 
down amidst the tall sycamores, green pines, 
and shady willows, on the old Earle estate, 
seemed to have a right to the name, both by 
virtue of its tiny proportions, and because of the 
many trees, which were the rendezvous for all 
the birds in the country; “ real birds too,’ as its 
new mistress declared. None of the persistent, 
pert little sparrow pests of the city; but shy 
robins, piping blue birds and golden-winged 
yellow birds sang, and darted in and out, among 
the foliage friendly, and seemed part and parcel 
of the premises. 

The Earle estate was a large property lying 
just outside the city limits, and extending over 
miles of well-cultivated farm and beautiful wood- 
land. Its owner, Jeremiah Earle, old Jerry 
Earle, as he was more familiarly called by the 
people about—when speaking of, not to him 
however—was a bachelor, and he with one 
sister, she too unmarried, comprised the sole 
survivors of the one large family of Earles. 

They were a very peculiar couple, and not- 
withstanding they were beloved by many, and 
respected by all their friends and neighbors, were 
still pronounced “ queer” and “ peculiar.” Their 
own house, a great old rumbling mansion, whose 
well-kept lawn joined the little yard belonging 
to the Birdsnest, had never been “ introduced” 
to any “ modern improvements ;”’ candles were 
still used for lighting the dim old rooms at night, 
and great logs burned in the old fire-places, as 
they had burned every winter for years and years. 

The only inovation made upon the regular 
“cut and dried”’ rules of the family was the rent- 
ing of this little cottage. It had been built orig- 
inally for an invalid member of the household, 
a sort of hermit, who desired to live quite alone ; 
at his death, and this was during the youth of 
Jeremiah Earle, it had been occupied one sum- 
mer by a Doctor Wynnwood, a friend of the 
family—and it was then it was called the Birds- 
nest. Since then the cottage had been used as a 
sort of storehouse by the Earles. 

“ We do not desire to have neighbors so near, 
and we are not od/iged to rent the place,” Miss 
Deborah would proudly answer any one who 
curiously inquired why they did not let the pretty 
little cottage to some of the city people who 
were always in search of a place around Brook- 
dale. 
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It happened, however, that in his trips in and 
out of town on the cars, Jerry Earle had made 
the acquaintance of a young man to whom he 
took a great liking, Charley Lewis by name. 
He was one of those bright-tempered young 
fellows, toward whom every one seems to turn 
involuntarily, a sunny nature that acts like sun- 
shine, and warms one with cheerfulness. 

He had been boarding further up the road, for 
one or two summers, and in his daily rides to the 
city, the acquaintance of the old and the young 
man had been formed. This spring when going 
out to secure rooms for the season, Mr. Lewis 
had met his old friend, and in their conversation 
about places, he had confessed his desire to take 
a cottage for his family, if he only could get one 
not too large, and of sufficiently reasonable rent 
to meet the size of his salary. 

‘Come, look at the Birdsnest,’’ said Jerry 
Earle, suddenly; “if you like the place, the rent 
shall suit you.” 

And in this way the cottage on the Earle 
estate came to have strange tenants, for the first 
time in many years. 

Mr. Lewis’ family was not large; it consisted 
of his wife, who had been something of an 
invalid since the birth of baby Maud, now a 
litle queen of a summer and a-half, and his 
aunt, Mrs. Gray, a handsome widow, who made 
her home with them. The place had pleased 
them from the first; its quiet and retirement 
made it suitable for Mrs. Lewis’ delicate nerves, 
and, notwithstanding its old-fashioned incon- 
veniences, they decided to take the cottage, 
change what they could, and put up with what 
they could not. 

It did not take long to transform the old house 
into a pretty new home. The narrow-paned 
windows, with their wide deep-seated ledges, 
that would easily hold a couple, were daintily 
shaded ; the high mantles, whose tops one almost 
needed a ladder to reach, were gaily adorned 
with pretty vases and dric-a-brac, while the fire 
places were filled with shells and bright bits of 
stone and rock, In the queer little corner cup- 
boards were stored the dainty china that was Mrs. 
Lewis’ wedding gift, and the quaint corner shelves 
had rare and pretty oil lamps. 

The cottage grounds, too, blossomed out into 
strange bloom; some painted garden chairs, and 
a gypsy kettle on scarlet sticks, holding vines and 
flowers, stood out in gay relief on the green 
grass; a tri-colored hammock swung out under 
the pines, “the perpetual Christmas trees,” as 
Mrs. Lewis laughingly remarked; while a rustic 
lounge with comfortable Oriental cushions, and 
(Jueen Maud’s chariot, in other words, her baby- 
coach, graced another part of the yard. 

It was a very pretty tableau that greeted old 
Jerry Earle’s eyes as he walked by the garden 
yae one evening not long after the new family 





were domiciled at the Birdsnest. Mrs. Lewis, 
in a pale blue cashmere wrapper, her face half 
hidden by her garden hat, was swinging in the 
hammock, with baby in her arms, while Mrs. 
Gray’s' graceful figure in a gay cardinal 
jacket stood out in bright contrast with the dull 
stone background of the cottage wall. Charley 
Lewis lay out under the willows smoking his 
long German pipe; he looked up from his even- 
ing paper as Jerry Earle walked by, and bade 
him good evening, and invited him in. 

“Some other time I will call, with my sister, 
to see thy family,” he answered, passing on. 

“IT say, Aunt Kate, that wouldn’t be a bad 
catch for you,” said Charley, after the old gentle- 
man had got out of hearing. 

“But she shan’t have him, Charley,” cried 
Mrs. Lewis laughing; “he hasn’t chick nor 
child to leave his immense property to, and I 
mean that he shall fall in love with Baby.” 

“And marry Maud!” exclaimed Charley, 

“Oh, no, merely leave her all his worldly 
goods and possessions.” 

“Oh, Nannie!” said Mr. Lewis, “I never 
imagined that you would develop into a maneuv- 
ering mamma; but it seems to be a ruling 
passion with the female sex. Let you but set 
your eyes on bachelor, widow, maid or widower, 
and straightway you go to work to convert them 
into matrimonial merchandise ! ” 

“Pray, who was the first to suggest match- 
making to-night? It strikes me it was a mascu- 
line proposition the setting of a widow’s cap at 
the bachelor’s broad brim; wha¢a hat he wears 
Charley!” 

“ He’s a Quaker, you know, Nan, and dresses 
plainly; you should see the sister! ‘prunes, 
prisms and propriety,’ are a wild and extravagant 
description of her primness.” 

“Oh, dear! I suppose they will talk all very 
properly and be stiff, and stupid, and dreadful ! 
Shall we have to say ‘ Thee’ and ‘ Thou,’ Char- 
ley?” asked Mrs. Lewis, with a grimace. 

“It is not imperative, you might—teach baby 
to talk that way, however, it would make her at- 
tractive, you know,” laughed Mr. Lewis. 

“ Dost thou love me, my child?” asked Mrs. 
Lewis of baby, very soberly. The little one 
looked up smilingly at its mother and answered, 
demurely, “Aye,” at which they all laughed 
merrily. 

«* There,” cried Mrs, Gray, “she has under- 
stood our talk, and has adopted the plain speech 
atonce! Iam afraid baby will cut me out en- 
tirely; at my age, it would be very difficult to 
turn Quaker; I think upon the whole I prefer 
cardinal to drab, and I will wear my cap—and 
ribbons—and spare the broad brim! ” 

Not long after their settlement at the Birds- 
nest, Mr. Lewis, in one of his morning rides to 
the city, sat beside Jerry Earle, and in speaking 
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of his family, mentioned the name of his wife’s 
grandfather, Dr. Wynnwood. 

“ Wynnwood, Dr. Wynnwood?” echoed 
neighbor Earle, in a somewhat surprised tone ; 
«“ Pray what was the doctor’s name? ” 

“Seth, Dr. Seth Wynnwood; did you know 
the old gentleman, Mr. Earle?” asked Charley, 
smiling to himself at the curiosity of his old 
friend. 

# «Seth Wynnwood was thy wife’s grandfather ; 
and thy wife’s father, Charlie, was he a stranger 
—a foreign fellow ?” 

« Nannie’s father was German, certainly ; Carl 
Cramar by name, an artist.” 

« Is the man—are her parents deceased? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Charley, growing confidential 
by the the old man’s interest, “ Nannie was all 
alone in the world, poor little darling, when I 
found her; she has not a single relative left ; all 
dead. When I first saw her, she was bravely 
fighting life, on an ill-paid salary, as drawing 
teacher in a boarding school, My sister was one 
of her pupils and devoted friends. She told me 
all about Nannie, and brought her home one va- 
cation and, well, the end of it was we fell head 
over heels in love with one another, and here we 
are, two happy birds in one pretty home nest ; but 
did you ever hear of the grandfather, he used to 
live somewhere about here Nannie says ?” 

Jerry Earle nodded his head soberly, and 
leaned forward on his cane for a few moments, 
then he answered : 

«I knew thy wife’s mother, Charles, when she 
was a girl; I would like to know her daughter. 
May I come and see thee and her to-night? ’’ 

Mr. Lewis cordially urged him to do so, and 
as they parted, said again : 

“ Now remember, Mr. Earle, I will look for 
you this evening; Nannie will be glad to see 
some one who knew her mother, as her recollec- 
tions of her parents are quite dim.” 

** Put on all your prettiest fixtures, Aunt Katie,” 
said Charley Lewis that same evening, after an- 
nouncing to the ladies their expected guest. 
“‘ Prepare yourself to attack the citadel of the old 
bachelor’s close kept heart ; hoist your colors and 
fight bravely for the Earle estate! ”’ 

“I suppose you will wear your dove-colored 
berége, comb out your crimps, and don black 
lace mits,’’ said Mrs. Lewis. 

“No indeed,” replied Mrs. Gray, laughingly. 
“TI shall be more artful than €ven you suspect 
me. Quakers like bright colors in spite of their 
appropriating plain ones for their own attire ; 
witness their great love for the gayest flowers ; 
pink verbenas, scarlet geraniums, and red red roses, 
always grow in their gardens, and so my dear 
niece and nephew, I mean to dazzle and charm 
the old gentleman by my very brightness.” 

And true to her words, when Mrs. Gray made 
her appearance out in the little yard to meet and 





be introduced to neighbor Earle, she was radiant 
in such a charming costume of scarlet and buff, 
that the old gentleman did indeed look dazed, 
and Charley Lewis smiled demurely, 

“ My wife is not quite strong enough yet to sit 
out in the night air, and so if you will walk 
inside, Mr. Earle, I will introduce you there,” 
said Mr. Lewis, after their guest had been seated 
a little while out under the trees. Jerry Earle 
followed his host into the quaint little sitting- 
room that led off the parlor, As they entered, 
Mrs. Lewis stood beside the old fireplace, and 
when she turned to greet them, Jerry Earle 
started suddenly at sight of her face, and before 
her husband had time to present her, exclaimed 
in a low tone, “ Hannah!” Then coming closer, 
he put out his hands, and taking both of hers in 
his, he drew her toward him, and looked at her 
strangely and tenderly. 

“And thee is Hannah’s daughter,” said he as 
though to himself. Then louder, “Thou looks very 
like thy mother, child.” 

“I am glad to see one who knew her,” began 
Mrs. Lewis, timidly, a little frightened at the old 
man’s strange behavior. 

“ Thee has her very voice and smile,” contin- 
ued Jerry Earle ; “strange, how the time flows 
back at the sound! The years seem but as days 
since I saw her, just there where thee is standing 
—thee must not mind an old man’s wanderings, 
but thee is strikingly like thy mother,” and gen- 
tly releasing her hands, the old man took the seat 
offered him, and appeared to recall the past in 
the deep meditation that fell upon him. 

It was indeed a flood of years that thus, at the 
sound of a woman’s voice, and the touch of a 
woman’s hand, rolled back its engulfing waves, 
and made appear a pathway of pleasant recollec- 
tion that led to bygone happiness, 

Thirty years ago, when Doctor Wynnwood had 
brought his young motherless daughter home 
from school to make a little household for them 
down at Brookdale, his friend and patient, Jesse 
Earle, had offered them the little stone cottage. 
It may not have been a pre-concerted plan be- 
tween the two parents, but it certainly looked as 
though they had some object in thus throwing 
together the son and daughter of the two houses, 
At any rate, it was not long before young Jerry 
Earle began to think pretty little Hannah 
Wynnwood, with her bright eyes, sweet voice, 
and pink bloom, the fairest bird that sang among 
the trees or flitted over the lawn at the Birdsnest, 

Hannah, however, could see nothing attractive 
in the sober, rather old young man, who came 
regularly to see -her father, and persistently® 
talked in a dull, prosy manner to her, The 
memory of a certain pair of dark, earnest eyes, 
‘neath the white brow of the young drawing 
master at the seminary she had just left, put out 
all thoughts of other lovers in the girl’s mind, 
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The bright summer waned into the dreary 
autumn, and with the falling of the leaves that 
year there came a dark sorrow into Jerry Earle’s 
life, 

Not discovering in Hannah’s unresponsive 
manner, more than becoming maidenly reserve, 
he honorably made known to Doctor Wynnwood 
his intention of proposing marriage to his 
daughter, 

Such cordial consent did he receive for answer, 
that he found new courage, and went gladly, one 
autumn afternoon, to “ speak to Hannah,” 

She had been gathering the already bright- 
tinted leaves that strewed the wood paths about 
the grounds, and was sorting them for pressing. 
Her hands trembled amid the branches of scarlet 
sumac and golden maple, as she listened to his 
little address, made in a straightforward, prosaic, 
Quaker way. 

She was surprised, she answered, timidly ; she 
did not dream he had cared for her more than as 
a friend; she liked him very much, of course-—~ 
but—and the harvest of leaves fell to the floor. 

** But thee cannot love me as a wife should 
love her husband? is that what thee means, 
Hannah ?” 

She nodded her head, without looking up. 

“And thee could not try?” There was a 
pathos of entreaty in his grave voice, 

Again, without lifting her eyes, she nodded her 
head, negatively this time. 

“Is it because—because thee has seen some 
one else that thee feels thee cou/d love as a hus- 
band, Hannah?” ‘The words come with effort, 
but he must know that ¢4zs was her reason. 

She had risen, and stood beside the old fire- 
place, and she lifted her eyes now, and looked 
him full in the face, answering in a low tone : 

* Te is.” 

He turned pale, but resolutely refused to show 
how deeply he was wounded, He lified the 
trembling hands in his and drew her toward 
him, saying : 

* God bless thee and thy love, and make thee 
happy, Hannah ;” then he kissed her upon her 
forehead, and left the house. And never again 
did he see the one woman in the world whom he 
had loved. 

Some months after, while he was off on the 
long whaling voyage that took him from home 
for some time, he heard that Dr, Wynnwood had 
moved to the city; and later, that his daughter 
had married a foreigner and gone abroad. Since 
then he had known very little of their movements. 
A paper once had fallen into his hands containing 
the death of “ Hannah Wynnwood, beloved wife 
of Carl Cramar, and daughter of Dr, Seth Wynn- 
wood,” and that was all he ever knew, until this 
young man, Charley Lewis, had said his wife was 
an orphan, and Dr, Wynnwood’s granddaughter. 
And now he had seen Hannah’s daughter—the 


| turned toward him from the fire-place. 





daughter who might have been theirs, his and 
hers, if Hannah had loved him as he had loved 
her! How like her mother she looked, as she 
It was 
the very attitude in which he had seen Hannah 
the last time! 

“And this is our baby, Mr. Earle,”’ said Charley 
Lewis, gently interrupting the old man’s reverie 
by holding up before him the little one, who 
bowed her head and clapped her little han 
vociferously to be noticed. 

“We think she is a very nice baby, Mr. Earle,” 
said Mrs. Lewis, proudly, looking at Maud’s 
coaxing little ways, witha smile. ‘And we hope 
you will think so, too.” At which remark Mrs. 
Gray peeped in at the door, and shook her finger. 

“ Thy baby! Ah, yes, she zs a nice little one. 
What does thee call her?” asked Jerry Earle, 
looking up at the child. 

“ Maud Wynnwood Lewis.” 

“But thee should have more properly named 
her Hannah, methinks,”’ said he, gravely. 

Oh no, I never liked the name,” replied Mrs. 
Lewis. “I changed mine to ‘ Nannie,’ you 
know, and both Charley and I like ‘ Maud.’ ” 

“There is no prettier name than Hannah, 
surely ; and it was thy mother’s name. Come to 
me, little one,” and Jerry put out his arms for the 
baby, who joyously leaped into them, and laid 
her head down upon his breast and smiled up in 
his face. 

“‘ Hannah’s grandchild!” Over and over the 
old man kept repeating the words to himself. 
“ Hannah’s daughter, and Hannah’s grandchild,” 
close here beside him as though they were his 
very own! 

After the pleasant discovery that he was warmly 
liked and always joyously welcomed at the 
Birdsnest by baby, at least, who seemed to have 
taken a special liking to the old gentleman, Jerry 
Earle came to be a daily visitor at the cottage; 
indeed, his calls were so frequent that before the 
summer was over the neighbors’ tongues were 
busily connecting his name with that of the 
handsome widow, Mrs, Gray. At last even Miss 
Deborah Earle’s ears were the surprised recipi- 
ents of various bits of floating gossip relative to 
the fact of her brother’s constant and devoted 
attentions at the cottage. 

Now, Miss Debby had not approved, in the 
first place, of the renting of the Birdsnest, and 
this talk annoyed her greatly. She had called 
upon the new-comers, to be sure, but she found 
them “ world’s people,” and did not take to their 
“ways” cordially, and was consequently not 
frequent in her visits there. 

“What, with their new-fangled inflammable 
oil-lamps, by which we may all be burned in our 
beds some day, and their heathenish arraying 
themselves in scarlet jackets and feathers, and 
their queer lying out of doors in swings and cot- 
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beds, the place has not a respectable and decent 
air, Jeremiah, and I do not approve of their going 
on,” she said severely, one day. 

“ Tut, tut, Deborah,” answered Jerry, looking 
at her reprovingly over his glasses. “ Tut, tut! 
thee is not respectful in thy tirade against thy 
neighbors. Because we are different in our old 
time ways, it does not behove us to say, we are 
better, or they worse in their manner of living or 
appareling themselves !” 

“ Thee is dazzled, I fear, Jeremiah,” retorted 
Miss Deborah. ‘“ Thee needs to have a counsel- 
ing word, Thee fancys going to this strange sort 
of household, I notice, and they make thee wel- 
come; but, be warned, it may be that it is as the 
owner of the lands about here that thee is so 
gladly received! The ways of the women of the 
world are cunning and artful.” And with this 
little feminine stab, administered in a mild, quiet 
tone, Miss Deborah put on her drab sun-bonnet 
and proceeded to take her afternoon walk among 
the flowers, 

“Thee is ungenerous, Deborah,” rejoined her 
brother; “I am vexed with thy unchristian-like 
spirit; surely thee has no reason—” But Miss 
Deborah was out of hearing, and Jerry went 
back to his Friends’ Quarterly Review with a 
righteous indignation in his heart at his sister’s 
hard words. 

It made no difference in his actions, however ; 
his visits to “‘ Hannah’s daughter, and Hannah’s 
grand-daughter,” as he continued to call them in 
his own mind, were as attentive and constant as 





ever. 

The time came when the world was made 
aware of the import of his devotion. 

One dreary autumn morning the whole neigh- 
borhood of Brookdale was shocked, and startled, 
and saddened at the news of the sudden death 
of old Jerry Earle. He had been found lying, 
as one peacefully asleep, dead in his bed, with a 
little well-worn Testament in his hand, open at 
the text, which seemed strangely appropriate : 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” 

The busy tongues waxed noisy then, in their 
wonderment as to the disposition of his share of 
the property. Had he left it to his sister? or 
had the gay widow to whom he appeared so 
devoted, gained sufficient power over his fancy 
as to become his heir? How was his part of the 
great Earle estate to be divided? 

They had not long to wait. After a proper 
time had elapsed the will was opened and read. 
It was brief, and as follows: 

“To the grand-child of dearly beloved friend 
Hannah Wynnwood Cramar, deceased, Maud 
Wynnwood Lewis, I give and bequeath my 
entire property, with the request that she assume 
the name of her grandmother, “ Hannah.” 
Witness my hand and seal, etc., etc.” 

VOL. Cl.—29. 





The love of his youth was still strong, and 
deep, and true in the heart of the man of three- 
score, and he had no other thought nor desire, 
save that at the last, all he possessed should go 
to the children of the one woman he had loved 
forever! 


That Charley Lewis and all his family deeply 


| mourned the death of their old friend, was not 


to be doubted. He had endeared himself to 
them in a hundred kind and tender ways, and 
they truly missed and deplored him. 

* And to think, Nannie,” said her husband 
one night, after the contents of the will had 
been made known to them, “to think that you 
anticipated this very thing in a jest, when we 
moved out here!” 

“Yes, and you remember, I said too, that 
‘Baby would cut me out,’” said Mrs. Gray, 
smiling through her tears. “I never would have 
felt myself half good enough,” she continued, 
“even if he had chosen me. His was a real 
child-like nature; he chose Baby, because he 
was like her, pure and good.” 

Miss Deborah made no protest against the 
curious fancy of her brother, not even so mild a 
one as to remark to any of the friends, who 
spoke to her of it, of her surprise at the contents 
of the will. 

She did say very kindly, however, to Mrs. 
Lewis, who called upon the old lady, not long 
after her brother's death. 

“Thy mother was a very lovely girl, neighbor 
Lewis; I would have wished that she might 
have been my brother’s wife; but it was decreed 
otherwise. Thee is strangely like her; I fancy it 
was pleasant for Jeremiah to see thee, for he was 
very fond of Hannah Wynnwood. I am pleased 
that thy little one is my L. other’s heir.” 

The Lewis’ family continued to live at the 
Birdsnest until litthe Hannah grew to be a tall 
girlof seventeen. The loving memory of him 
who had so generously endowed her was kept 
ever fresh and green in the child’s heart, as the 
kind good old Friend who had named her 
“ Hannah,” 

When she was old enough to apprehend and 
understand rightly the story of her inheritance, 
her mother told her the sad romance of Jerry 
Earle’s youth, and she wept sweet and gentle 
tears over the old time love of him who had thus 
given to her the loyal dower of his tender affec- 
tion, 





* 

AFFECTIONS.—It appears unaccountable that 
our teachers generally have directed their in- 
structions to the head, with very little attention 
to the heart. From Aristotle down to Locke, 
books without number have been composed for 
cultivating and improving the understanding; 
but few, in proportion, for cultivating and im- 
proving the atlections.—Lord Aaimes. 
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Hilda Ferrers was, socially, a failure; here she 
was twenty-three and neither married nor en- 
gaged, and had no more prospect of being either 
than when she was in pinafores—indeed, not so 
much, for having been a very pretty child great 
things had been predicted of her. But this was 
the secret: it was only to those she distinctly 
loved or admired (and this favored number was 
by no means large) that she showed her real self. 
‘To others she was as majestic and unpropitious 
as a queen, or else flashed on them her brightness 
in the shape of keen sarcasm; and as she had 
not enough beauty that men should tolerate in 
her the manner of either queen or wit she had 
few admirers. 

Her first season had begun auspiciously—an 
easy attainment of the great object of her exist- 

. ence was a foregone conclusion; but it was not 
the men that had given her manner, her face 
their charm, but the scene—that enchanting com- 
bination of music, flowers, dancing—and natur- 
ally when it palled, her attractiveness vanished. 

Ifer parents deemed her a failure—Hilda 
called life that, and men a set of jackanapes. 

And now she was leaving the world of fashion 
and “lip vapidity” to spend a summer in the 
country with her sweet cousin, whom she had 
last seen in pristine simplicity four years ago. 
As she lay back in the railway car, with her eyes 
half closed, on this lovely spring day, a picture 
of the old-fashioned house with its airy rooms 
and quaint furniture, its long, vine-shaded piazza 
with the great New Foundland dog lying prone 
upon the snow-white boards, the newly-bright- 
ened milk-tins glistening in the sun, the cows at 
pasture in the meadow, the lilac bushes just 
in bloom, came to mind, and she drew in a 
grateful sigh. It was so good to leave the old life 
and the old self ! 

She was aroused from her delightful reverie 
by the stopping of the train, and the opening of 
and banging to of the door upon some name, 
blurted out by the conductor in a fiercely unin- 
telligible voice; and a brief survey from the 
window acquainted her with the fact that she 
had arrived at her destination. As she stepped 
out upon the platform she looked around eagerly, 
but in vain, for the Arcadian hat and gown, and 
was just sensible of a twinge of disappointment 
when her attention was attracted to a stylish 
young lady seated in a pony-phaeton, frantically 
nodding her head and waving her hand. It was 
Virgie! There was no mistaking the blue eyes, 
and dimpled mouth which, as Hilda approached, 
were lavished upon her in soft glances and warm 
kisses, gushingly interspersed with words of 
affectionate welcome and apologetic explanations 
for not meeting her upon the platform. “ But, 








you see, I could not leave Gip,” she said, flicking 
the pony with her whip. Yes, she gusted, which 
to Hilda was sufficient credential of her society- 
hood without a glance at her bangles and bangs. 
“ The trail of the serpent is over them all,” com- 
mented Hilda; but after a profound sigh, she 
philosophically resigned herself to the inevitable. 

Although Virgie “gushed” and smacked of 
“society” in every point of dress and deport- 
ment, and was, withal, a little shallow, she was, 
nevertheless, very lovable, possessing a manner 
so perfectly schooled that though she should 
hate you, yet you would never dream that she 
regarded you with anything but the greatest 
amicability. 

After the usual five hundred questions and 
answers had been exchanged Virgie said, “I 
shall let you rest to-day, but to-morrow evening 
I have invited a few friends to meet you—our 
best families, you know.” 

“Oh, thank you!” Hilda said, in such a tone 
that Virgie was forced to say, apologetically, “I 
suppose it is very much like carrying coals to 
Newcastle to give you this kind of thing, but it 
is what is expected of me.” By this time they 
had come within sight of the house; but what a 
metamorphosis! True, it was still the home- 
stead, but it had put out wings, and towers and 
balconies to such a degree that the old place was 
scarcely recognizable.- Hilda could have wept 
while Virgie descanted on the improvements. 
The next day Virgie came to consult her cousin 
on their respective toilets, and was horrified 
when Hilda displayed her scanty wardrobe. 
Hilda explained plaintively that she thought she 
had come to the country/ However, her toilet 
was quite irreproachable that evening (she had 
learned that in Rome one must do as Rome 
does); but her continued disappointments had 
left her expressive face cold and world-weary. 
Her quick eye had traveled around the well- 
filled rooms, and finding the stereotyped assem- 
bly, she resignedly submitted herself to be talked 
to by the stereotyped man, and was no more 
herself than she was her grandmother. Suddenly 
her eyes were drawn to a man who was acknow!l- 
edging an introduction to a pretty young lady. 
It was his mien that attracted her. His bow ex- 
pressed chivalrous courteousness; his manner, as 
he bent to listen to something the girl was saying 
with soft uplifted eyes, conveyed by its deference 
the most subtle and delicate flattery, and although 
clothed in the regulation evening suit of broad- 
cloth and glazed linen, he brought to Hilda’s 
mind a fine old engraving in her father’s study, 
representing a grand seigneur In slashed velvet 
and lace ruffles acknowledging with his hand on 
his heart, and his plumed hat sweeping the 
ground, the presence of his queen. His face 
tallied with his manner, character and refine. 
ment, making it what it was, and what mere 
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physical beauty never could have done, express- 
ing in the smile geniality, in the eyes conscious 
power from which the occasional humorous 
twinkle did not detract. 

“There must be more in that girl than one 
would give her credit for,” thought Hilda, as 
she marked his attentive air; but presently he 
moved away, and addressed a plain, elderly 
woman in the same manner leaving her, as he 
had the girl, in a flutter of gratified vanity. Thus 
he passed from one to another, exchanging a gay 
word here, a gracious bow there, but never lin- 
gering anywhere, and apparently bestowing his 
favor most impartially. 

Presently Virgie came up to him, and looking 
in his face with'a charming air of saucy imperi- 
ousness drew his eyes down to her with that 
gentle scrutiny and kindly tolerance with which 
you have seen a great mastiff regard a fluffy 
poodle. Then he tendered her his arm with an 
air of ready compliance, and Virgie directed 
their steps Hildawards. 

Unaccountably to herself Hilda blushed as 
Mr. Winstanley was presented, and as she acqui- 
esced to his proposal to promenade she was 
seized with the desire to make him stay longer 
at her side than he had done at so many prettier 
girls, But although he was exceedingly enter- 
taining and attentive she discovered, before long, 
that his manner was but the reverence of man- 
hood for womanhood, that in her, individually, 
he felt not a spark of interest, that he would have 
talked in the same way to plain Mrs. Brown, 
sitting undisturbed in her corner, and that he 
would avail himself of the first opportunity to 
leave her. Naturally, this consciousness rendered 
her manner formal and constrained ; and she was 
also piqued that the peculiar interest he had 
awakened in her met with no response. 

As they walked the long rooms, she soon noticed 
that each mirror (and there were many).attracted 
his eye to his own reflection. 

The thought that she had discovered vanity in 
this noble creature gave her infinite satisfaction, 
and served at once to put her at ease; he no 
longer compelled her to give him that unquali- 
fied admiration which too surely would have 
carried her heart along wiih it; and, obeying an 
irresistible impulse, she said, mischievously, as 
they passed a small glass in a chiffonier that had 
escaped his attention, “There’s another, Mr, 
Winstanley !” 

Almost intuitively he caught her meaning, and 
breaking into an amused smile, he thanked her 
with a profound bow. 

Somewhat disconcerted .by her own boldness, 
Hilda blushingly apologized, but so roguishly 
that they both laughed. To do him justice, the 
act was purely unconscious, and that it was not 
due to vanity, was shown by his making no 
attempt to correct her erroneous impression, But 





that spark of originality had caught his eye, and 
when he really addressed himself to Aer, Hilda 
responded with such life and feeling that he soon 
found that she -was more than mere woman in the 
abstract, and twice she had had to suggest being 
taken to her aunt before he at length complied. 

As he delivered Hilda into Mrs. Ogden’s 
keeping, he said: “Iam forced to do two un- 
pleasant things—to resign Miss Ferrers to your 
charge, and say good-evening.” 

“ But it is very early,” Mrs, Ogden objected. 

“ Yes; but I have already overstayed my time. 
I have important letters to write, which will keep 
me up until alate hour. I ought not to have 
come at all, but ] could not resist your delightful 
invitation.” Turning to Hilda, hesaid: “Iam 
glad that you are to pay so long a visit, for then 
I may hope to see you again,” 

As soon as he had gone, Mrs. Ogden, who, 
since the death of Virgie’s mother, had kept 
house for her brother, and was equally attached 
to her two nieces, asked, with much interest: 
“ Well, what is the verdict, dear ?”’ 

“I have meta man to-night,’”’ Hilda replied, 
with irrepressible feeling. 

“Very good; but don’t lose your heart there. 
He is not a marrying man—girls hold no attrac- 
tion for him—and it is rarely that we can secure 
his presence for even so short a time as this. He 
always comes provided with some excuse so that 
he may escape spending a whole evening in so 
tiresome a way as this. Yet you see how grace- 
fully he does it—how he leaves both of us flattered 
and complacent; and yet, if you observed, it was 
by paying no direct compliment. Gerald Win- 
stanley is the product of a long line of ladies and 
gentlemen. When I compare his manner with 
that of other men, I am forced to acknowledge 
the truth of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ assertion 
that it takes more than one generatioh to make a 
gentleman. He is an oddity—I don’t pretend to 
understand him, but my impression is that 
although brilliant, he is superficial, and that none 
of us enter his life which is absorbed in schemes 
which some day, if he do not overreach himself, 
will result in making him one of the powers that 
be. He has but recently returned for a visit from 
a far western State that he has adopted as his 
own, and in which his interests are centred, and 
which he purposes to make the stepping-stone to 
fame and fortune, He is heart and soul a poli- 
tician, because it is the way that he can easiest 
attain the highest position in the United States ; 
and his aim falls nothing short of that. He is an 
indefatigable worker, and in ambition, another 
Alexander or Napoleon. He is a queer fellow. 
Why, my dear, he could lead, if he chose, a life 
of leisure and luxury—he is an. only son—his 
parents are people of wealth and position, but 
when he came of age I heard him declare (1 
shall never forget his forceful eloquence) that 
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some day his name should be as widely known 
as Napoleon’s—that future generations should be 
proud to trace their lineage to him! It was then 
that he broke away from a life of luxury, and 
chose this one of incalculable hardship; and, in 
spite of predictions that he would get enough of 
it in a few months, we have only seen him twice 
in the space of five years. Half the girls would 
give their heads for him; but he is thinking 
neither of love nor marriage. I sometimes think 
his beautiful manner is more the result of the 
desire to conceal his real indifference to the fair 
sex than any thing else. My child, it is but fair 
that I should warn you of this man so fitted to 
enchain romantic fancy. With your refined, 
fastidious nature, you are rendered especially 
susceptible to the charms of this dorm gentleman. 
It is no small honor that he has done us by ac- 
cepting our invitation for to-night; but we must 
not expect to see him soon again,” 

Hilda was grave and thoughtful for the rest of 
the evening. 

For all Mrs. Ogden’s prediction, not more than 
a week had elapsed before Mr. Winstanley’s card 
was brought to the ladies. 

Mrs. Ogden was suffering from a severe head- 
ache, which Hilda was striving to relieve. 

Despite the pleasure depicted on her counte- 
nance, Hilda refused to leave her aunt before her 
manipulations had proved more successful, and 
Virgie was forced to go down alone, 

Not more than half an hour had passed before 
she reappeared, breathless with laughing and 
running, and exclaimed : 

“Oh Hilda, do come down! Mr. Winstanley 
has turned out a wonderful magician! He does 
it with cards, Of course it is all nonsense, but he 
calls it Animal Magnetism; and when I declare 
it to be trickery he tells me to prove it, and I 
can’t; but I know you'll see through it at once. 
Do come, for I hate him to crow over my ignor- 
ance.” 

After some demur, but apparently without much 
reluctance, Hilda went down. 

Mr. Winstanley was seated at a card-table, on 
which was scattered a gilt-edged euchre-pack, 
from which, on Hilda’s entrance, he rose to greet 
her with great cordiality, and say : 

**So Miss Virgie has brought you in to help 
her laugh at my pretentions. I am quite willing 
to acknowledge to my being an impostor if you 
succeed in discovering any trickery in my per- 
formance ; but if you do not, it is only fair to take 
me at my word. Is it a bargain?” 

“Not at all,” Hilda answered, seating herself 
opposite tohim. “ You know there are thousands 


of tricks it would be impossible to accept as real, 
yet which cannot be explained by the uninitiated 
—for instance, the “headless man” of our 
prestidigitateur, 

“That is merely an ocular delusion; this ad- 





dresses itself to the intellect,” he answered, 
adding, carelessly, “ But it is quite possible that 
I cannot perform this feat through you. If not, 
I shall call on Miss Virgie again—that is if she 
still be desirous of your witnessing my ‘ magic.’”’ 

Then gathering up the cards, he bade Hilda 
select one without showing it to him, and to bear 
its character in mind. He then shuffled it up 
with the other cards, and with this preliminary, 
proceeded with a performance which, indeed, 
seemed to depend on the occult power he claimed 
to possess. 

Virgie laughed, but Hilda looked grave, and 
raised her eyes interrogatively. 

“Miss Ferrers does not laugh, after all,” 
Gerald said, enjoying her perplexity. 

“It does seem something besides mere trickery 
—I can’t see how you did it, unless you read my 
thoughts,” Hilda said, with a faint smile. 

“ But I did not read your thoughts. I simply 
willed you to select the card you chose from the 
pack, and then to raise it last from the table. In 
other words it was done by Animal Magnetism.” 

“You willed me to do it!” Hilda repeated, 
forcibly. 

Perceiving the bent of her thoughts, he nodded 
assent with a teasing smile. 

“ Very well; I should like you to do it again,” 
she said quietly. 

Her vehemence had subsided, but as he took 
up the cards again her eyes shone with sup- 
pressed excitement and determination. Gerald 
looked amused and said, “ You are determined 
I shall not be so successful this time—you have 
brought your will with all its forces to bear 
against ‘mine—now let us see which is the 
stronger.” 

For a second he bent his eyes on hers with a 
full concentrated expression which she did not 
evade. It seemed as if each were taking the 
measure of the other’s strength for the coming 
contest. In another second they were both 
absorbed in the cards, Hilda watching them as 
if she had staked her life on the issue, for she 
dearly prized anything that looked like mental 
superiority. After Hilda had selected her card, 
and Gerald had shuffled the pack, he carefully 
spread sixteen cards, divided into sets of four, 
upon the table. 

“ Choose any two of the sets,” he said, laconi- 
cally. She obeyed in silence. 

“Another set, please.” She obeyed again 
without hesitation. 

“ Any two of those cards,” he went on briefly. 
She regarded them intently and then, with a half 
sigh, indicated the upper two. 

“Either of those, please,” flashing a glance 
from the cards to her. She faltered, looked at 
him, tossed her head defiantly when she per- 
ceived his confident air, and then with a nervous 
little laugh said, 
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“Virgie, say an Ave for me—lI begin to trem- 
ble.” 

Then conquering her hesitation she pushed 
aside one card, and took up the remaining, 
violently slapping it down on the table with an 
exclamation of dismay when she perceived it was 
the one she had previously selected. Gerald 
laughed quietly. Hilda’s cheeks were crimson. 
‘‘ [ suppose that that proves your will is stronger 
than mine,” she said, a little ruefully. 

“So they say,’”’ he answered, tormentingly. 

“You are quite sure there is no trickery in it? 
You know it proves things vastly more important 
than merely that your will is superior to mine. 
It opens long vistas into the supernatural. If it is 
only a trick, say so, and I shall forgive you.” 

“Your offer is certainly magnanimovs; but 
indeed, Miss Ferrers, in overcoming your resist- 
ance I feel as if I had lost enough electricity to 
run a small battery,” he said, with such apparent 
sincerity, that she could not press her question 
After a pause Hilda said, somewhat 
indignantly, 

“Ti is an unfair advantage that you possess. 
I don’t see but what, through the same power by 
which you forced me to take up that paltry card, 
you might make me do anything you wished—in 
fact, make a perfect cat’s-paw of me.” 

“Very true. Indeed, I should scarcely like to 
know that any one held a like power over me, 
ior it is something that might become a danger- 
ous weapon in unscrupulous hands, I am glad 
to say that I have yet to meet the person who 
can subjugate my mind; and I have tested my 
will in this way with sturdy, indomitable men of 
the far West—men who have conquered nature 
itself.” This was said without the slightest self- 
importance. Hilda looked down and thought- 
fully shuffled the cards. She did not know how 
long she had been silent when Gerald said, in a 
penetrating undertone, 

“Do you feel sleepy, Miss Ferrers ?”’ 

“Good heavens, you are not trying to mes- 
merize me!” she exclaimed, starting to her feet 
in unaffected alarm, Gerald laughed outright. 

“Would you be very indignant if I really 
had mesmerized you, supposing you knew noth- 
ing about it until I told you?” Answering her 
uncomprehending stare he continued, 

“ How do you know but what you have been 
asleep? It may seem only a few seconds to you 
since we ceased talking, but might it not be half 
an hour during which you took a delicious little 
nap?” 

“Virgie,” turning appealingly to her cousin, 
“T have not been asleep, have I ?” 

“ Not judging from the way your tongue has 
been going,” Virgie answered, a little maliciously. 

* But that is no proof. One can talk beauti- 
fully in the mesmeric sleep,” Gerald replied, with 
evident relish of Hilda’s growing confusion. 


further. 





“Mr. Winstanley, if you value my mental 
equilibrium, say no more. As it is, I am begin- 
ning to doubt my own identity. I shall never 
trust myself in your presence again unless you 
solemnly promise not to mesmerize me.” 

“ Without your permission, you mean. 
that condition I promise.”’ 

“Oh mesmerize me, Mr, Winstanley!” Virgie 
exclaimed, delightedly, her mind picturing her- 
self wrapped in sweet somnolence, but he replied, 

“I cannot, I’m sorry to say. I have tried, but 
without success,’’ 

“ Clapping her hands Virgie exclaimed, “ Oh, 
then that proves that my will is stronger than 
yours!” 

“‘ Nog if we accept the testimony of the cards, 
Miss Virgie. That I cannot mesmerize you does 
not prove that your will is stronger than mine; 
you exercise no will in the matter. It simply 
proves that you do not possess that subtile un- 
known quality required in the mesmeric subject, 
Now I believe that your cousin does to a peculiar 
degree—that in fact she would make what is 
denominated a medium.” An electric thrill 
passed through Hilda as he spoke. Turning to 
her he said, persuasively, “* Wen’t you let me test 
the truth of my conjecture ? Just lend yourself 
to me for ten minutes that I may solve the future. 
I promise to put my power to no sinister use— 


With 


come, be generous,” 

“And have you read my heart as well!” 
Hiida replied, blushing at the very thought, 
although she had often asserted that her heart 
was as “ clean and open as her hand.” 

“It is just possible that I might avail myself 
of so tempting an opportunity,” he said, with a 
smile, ‘ However, I shall not press my request 
further just now, for I see you do not mean to 
relent. But I shall hope that some day you wiil 
gratify my desire.’”’ With that the conversation 
took a turn; but Hilda became very quiet, so 
much so that he said, when he rose to go, “ You 
are not angry, Miss Ferrers ?”’ 

Lifting her eyes to his face with infinite trust 
and content she said, “Oh no!” adding, laugh- 
ingly, “ To quote Captain Cuttle: ‘It’s so com- 
fortable to sit here, and feel that you might be 
weighed, measured, magnified, electrified, polar- 
ized, and not know how!’” 

After he he gone Virgie said, “1 am glad that 
you and Gerald get along so well together, for of 
all men he is my preference. If he should give 
me the slightest encouragement, I believe I 
should fall desperately in love with him.” Then 
she yawned, and went to sleep as soon as she 
had touched the pillow; but Hilda lay awake 
for hours, her cheeks burning, her eyes sparkling. 
Her feelings, iriagination, intellect, had been too 
deeply stirred to subside at once into quiescence ; 
and she felt the power he had exerted over her 
far into the night. 
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It was not very long before Mr. Winstanley 
was again announced. With an exclamation of 
surprise and delight Virgie ran at once into the 
drawing-room, and when Hilda came in it was 
to hear her cousin say, saucily, 

“For my part, I don’t believe a word of it— 
your “ animal magnetism ”’ is a hoax; but I really 
think Hilda would. go to the stake for her faith 
in you.” 

Bowing over Hilda’s hand, he said, gratefully, 
“Thanks for your confidence; as for this little 
heretic,” with a smiling glance at Virgie, “ we 
must try to convert her.” 

He followed the bent Virgie had given their 
thoughts; but through her cousin’s having re- 
vealed so much, Hilda was at first wary,«ynical, 
sarcastic, but as soon as he had made her forget 
herself she warmed into an impassioned interest. 
She had always regarded the subject of the occult 
sciences with peculiar interest, but was inclined 
to estimate it as a mythical production of the 
imaginative East; but, evidently, Gerald thor- 
oughly believed in it and sought, with the 
enthusiasm of a zealot, to win her to his faith. 
His belief, and the demonstration he had given 
of his magnetic art, her implicit confidence in 
his veracity, and the highly imaginative and 
idealistic temperament she possessed, rendered 
her an apt pupil, and prone to accept any plausi- 
ble story he might tell of his rare power. But 
he did not seek to establish her belief through 
faith, but through reason. He made no preten- 
tion to understanding the subject—he merely 
endeavored to prove its existence, heaping ex- 
ample on example, quotation on quotation, call- 
ing on the most authentic writers to Substantiate 
his words. He talked quickly, with eloquence 
and ability; but it was his magnetic individuality 
that gave his words their irresistible force, and 
stirred Hilda’s deepest feelings. He said, ad- 
dressing himself to her, 

“If you will permit me I shall lend you these 
works with which you say you are unacquainted. 
But first let us see what you have in your own 
library.”” Rising he went to the book-case, and 
selecting two volumes therefrom, continued, 

“There is scarcely an author of any note that 
has not touched on this subject. Now let us see 
what two so modern, .cool-headed writers as 
Bulwer and MacDonald have to say about it.” 

Tucking one book under his arm he read from 
the other in a clear, musical voice: “ * Whenever 
I look through the history of mankind, in all 
ages and races,I find a concurrence in certain 
beliefs which seems to countenance the theory 
that there is in some peculiar and rare tempera- 
ments a power over forms of animated organiza- 
tion, with which they establish some unaccount- 
able affinity.’ That’s Bulwer for you. Now to 


our beloved MacDonald: ‘ For my part, I believe 
there is such a power of one being over another, 


though only in a rare contact of phychologically 
peculiar natures, I have testimony enough of 
that.’ Now, I believe that both you and I pos- 
sess these peculiar natures—you the negative 
form, I the positive, the contact of which pro- 
duces this wonderful power, the development of 
those ‘finer senses’ which would enable us to 
penetrate, to a certain extent, into mysteries now 
so inscrutable. I know of no way to reach the 
avenue which leads into what we call the super- 
natural, excepting through the mesmeric sleep, 
which if you would permit—" 

“Never!” Hilda interrupted hotly. “The 
idea of reducing myself to a machine, a mere 
tool, even if it were to aid you in your grand re- 
search, is utterly repulsive to me; and I shall 
never consent!” 

With the utmost gravity, but with a humorous 
twinkle of his eye he said, “ That is too bad. I 
had calculated upon finding in you a devotee to 
the cause of science. If I had not given my 
word I should feel inclined to conquer your 
stubbornness in a very summary manner. But do 
not be terrified—I have given you my promise.” 

Hilda felt ashamed of her violence, and 
humbled by his magnanimity. Although Virgie 


was at times quite ignored in the conversation 


she was not at all dismayed, for she argued, 
“men don’t marry women with whom they 
can talk so learnedly,” and therefore she was 
contented with the attention she occasionally 
drew to herself by some saucy remark or mis- 
chievous insinnation. She never thought to look 
at Hilda, who in her self-unconsciousness and 
fervid interest was charming beyond description. 
As the girls passed their aunt’s chamber on the 
way to their own, after Mr. Winstanley’s depart- 
ure, Mrs. Ogden called to them to come in, but 
Virgie begged to be excused as she was so sleepy, 
and left Hilda to give a report of the evening. 

“Why, Hilda, how bright you look! You 
have had a pleasant evening.” 

“I have, auntie—none pleasanter in my life.” 

“I am sorry for that, dear. Mr, Winstanley’s 
increased visits are no doubt owing to you; but 
place no confidence in their continuance. You 
have a strange man to deal with; I doubt if he 
has a heart. Your exalted, genuine, rare nature 
has attracted him; but be not puffed up. He 
reminds me of a celebrated lawyer of whom I 
read that he was once invited to spend a sum- 
mer’s day at a beautiful country-seat. He was 
full of enthusiasm as he wandered through 
woody glades and marked the varying aspects 
of sky and sea; but he had exhausted the capacity 
of the place to feed his eye and imagination in 
half a dozen hours! As charming as you are, 
Gerald Winstanley will so exhaust you. Human 
nature is too shallow for a mind like his; he 
asks nothing but novelty of it and that soon dis- 





appears; he has no craving for love or human 
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He boldly declares he has no ties 
‘Although his victims are 


fellowship. 
of the affections. 
many, no one can accuse him of flirting; he 
pleases without trying—he subdues without effort. 
You amuse him, Hilda, and that is all.” 

* Aunt Marie, tell me what I shall do that he 
may not tire of me!” Hilda exclaimed almost 


passionately. “He is the only man I have ever 
—liked!” 

“Don’t let him draw your feelings too much 
to the surface. Convince him that he is no 
especial attraction to you. He has received too 
much homage. But there, I am telling you to 
be unnatural, and your very charm is your in- 
genuousness. All I can say is not to fall in love 
with him. But I am sure that this is quite un- 
unnecessary advice,” and with a reassuring smile 
into the troubled face Mrs. Ogden kissed her 
niece good-night. 

Hilda tried to follow her aunt’s advice, but it 
was no use, Whether Gerald’s visits were fre- 
quent or far between—whether he said much or 
little to her—her soul as naturally unfolded to his 
influence as a flower to the sun’s; and she excused 
herself on the plea that he had wi//ed it. Thus 
had he established an incontrovertible supremacy 
over her mind and heart. He rarely alluded to 
his magnetic power ; but the thrills she felt whdh. 
ever he bent upon her his peculiarly concentrated, 
scrutinizing gaze never allowel her to forget it. 
At last she no longer strove to resist him. She 
said, “*One needs must love the highest when 
one sees it,’ and why should the selfish considera- 
tion that he does not Jove me seal my heart to 
him? I shall love him as I should anything 
beautiful in nature or art, and it shall cause meas 
little pain. J would as soon expect the moon to 
return my admiration as that Gerald should 
reciprocate my love.” 

Thus in fancied security, she gave her passion 
full sway, unknowing that the sensation which 
sometimes rose from thoughts of him, like that 
springing from the scent of violets, was the sweet, 
faint hope of being loved at last. 

It was one lovely day in September that Mr. 
Winstanley’s card was presented to Hilda, Virgie 
being out, It was the first time that she had 
ever received him alone, and it was with some 
trepidation that she greeted him, 

Before long he called her attention to the 
beauty of the weather, saying it suggested a walk 
along the river-road. Hilda offered no objections, 
and soon they were strolling along by the water's 
edge, talking in a light, gay strain on passing 
subjects, 

The conversation continued in this vein until 
they turned to retrace their steps, when Gerald 
said, inconsequently : 

“ By and by, I suppose an affecting farewell to 
this scene would be en régle, as in all probability 
I shall not behold it again for some years.” 





Consternation deprived Hilda of speech—had 
he looked into her eyes he would have beheld 
dumb despair, He continued: 

“ Yes, I go West in two or three days, and I 
must say that I leave home with more regret this 
time than ever before, However, destiny calls— 
I obey.” 

He shrugged his shoulders as if, after all, it 
was a matter of indifference to him. 

Without observing Hilda’s silence—a silence 
only outward, for her anguished heart filled her 
whole being with its passionate cries of love and 
despair—he said, after a moment of profound 
reflection : 

“ TI am tempted, whether wisely or not remains 
to be seen, to make a confession. I am about to 
go away, with the intention of remaining three 
years, in which time it is not at all improbable 
that I shall meet some violent death at the hands 
of the noble savage or Mexican greaser; and I 
should not like to die unshriven. But perhaps [ 
shall not have to go so far for my death, for in 
your just indignation you may kill me, for I have 
awfully deceived you.” He spoke half-regret- 
fully, half-laughingly. 

“Continue—your Afe at any rate shall be 
spared,”’ Hilda said, quietly. 

Bending his eyes with an infinitely kindly, 
almost tender look upon the pure-faced woman 
at his side, he said: 

“In the hope of gaining your clemency, J shall 
first declare my motive. Miss Ferrers, if you 
will permit me to say it, you are too credulous, 
and it is to save you from the unscrupulous as 
much as to free my conscience that I make this 
confession, though I feel that I may lose thereby 
what I value most highly—your good opinion, 
Well, then: do you remember my performance 
with the cards, by which your interest was first 
drawn to the subject of animal magnetism? I 
regret to say it was all trickery—that I possess no 
such power as I claimed. When I first played 
that trick, I did it in the purest fun—I meant to 
explain, but you took me up in such earnest that 
I could not retract; and I was led still further to 
trade on your credulity and love of the mysterious. 
It was a boyish joke, and unworthy of a gentle- 
man, and I regretted it is as soon as I had gone; 
and determined to make a clean breast of it at the 
first opportunity, But the next time I called, 
Miss Virgie told me how thoroughly you believed 
in me. How could I tell you then that I was an 
impostor? ‘Thus the way was paved for the 
second evening, when I paimed myself, off as I 
don’t know what. I must confess that I too 
willingly pursued the course in which I found 
myself started. Your credulity and imaginative- 
ness were strong incentives, for I saw that they 
rendered my pretentions as potent as if they were 
real; and that I might exert, to a certain extent, a 
very enviable power over your mind and actions, 
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I shall never forget—” here he broke into a merry 
little laugh—* how you started that evening when 
| asked you if you felt sleepy / But your credulity 
inspired me with the highest respect, for I saw 
that it sprung from the inherent truth and integrity 
of your nature, and that you believed in me be- 
cause you yourself are incapable of deceiving. 
Can you, will you forgive me?” 

“So it has been all a deceit!’ Hilda said, 
slowly, looking him straight in the eyes; and then 
suddenly overcome by the appreciation of what 
an egregious fool she had been, she hid her flam- 
ing cheeks in her hands, Then came the blight- 
ing thought that 4e was part and parcel of the 
deceit—that Aer Gerald Winstanley, like his 
magnetism, was but a creation of her imagination. 
The unmasking filled her with consternation. 
She saw the change it had made in him, and then 
beheld the effect on herself, and she was struck 
with indignation. She tried to master herself to 
accept it in the conventional way as a pardonable 
joke; but her emotion was too real to be con- 
cealed—she smarted under the infliction: her trust 
and her pride had received—she was ready to 
weep over her terrible disappointment in him, 
and she said, hotly: 

“Forgive you? You ask too much. It is 
nothing to you that you have blasted my trust, 
that through you life itself has changed its aspect. 
Virgie said right when she told you that I would 
have gone to the stake for my faith in you—God 
knows that I would rather have perished there 
than to have lost that faith! Simple and credu- 
lous child that I seem, yet I am woman enough 
to feel and resent the injury that you have done 
me, and to ask if such a deed is becoming an 
honorable man ?” 

In that last Hilda dealt a home-thrust. By 
impugning his honor she roused him to real 
feeling, and he said, earnestly : 

“« Miss Ferrers, you mistake me. I am not so 
dishonorable as you think, I never told you a 
deliberate lie. I swear I never came to the 
house with the intention of deceiving you, I 
have been wild and guilty of many indiscretions 
in my life, but through all I have kept my honor 
with almost the intense regard of the days of 
chivalry. Nor have I been so unprincipled as 
you are prone to believe. I never alluded to the 
subject again after the second evening; I never 
used, to any unfair advantage, the power which | 
saw I had obtained over you. Try to believe 
that I am not wholly depraved, if only for the 
sake of your old trust.” 

His words, his voice, his manner, moved Hilda 
to the heart, and she exclaimed : 

“Mr. Winstanley, tell me that this is not true 
—that it is only a ¢est—that you are what I fain 
would believe you!” 

As she said this she looked as if she would ask 
pardon for doubting him for a moment. 





“If I tell you that it is true you will have done 
with me forever—is it so ?” 

She did not answer, but turned her head so that 
he might not see her sudden tears. Afler a 
pause, he said, slowly : 

“If I had known you would take it so seriously 
I would have left it unsaid ; but although sorely 
tempted, and although the conditions are such 
that they almost force me to tell a lie, I shall not 
retract it; I will not deceive you again. Miss 
Ferrers, perhaps you can appreciate now what my 
honor is to me.” 

They were now in sight of the house, and 
nothing more was said until they reached the gate, 
where Hilda would have left him with only an 
inclination of the head, but he said: 

“ You will at least say good-bye ; will you not ? 
You know it is for three years, in which space 
you will have time to forget both the sin and the 
sinner.” 

Hilda gave him her hand without looking at 
him, and murmured a brief farewell. 

As he was about going, Mrs. Ogden, who was 
seated on the piazza with Virgie, called : 

“*Gerald, surely you are not going without 
saying ‘ how d’ ye do’ to me ?” 

Coming in and shaking hands, Gerald said : 

*“]T shall take this opportunity to sey both 
‘how d’ ye do’ and ‘ good-bye.’”” Whereupon 
he told them of his intended departure, and that 
he would avail himself of the opportunity to bid 
them farewell, although he had intended paying 
his adieu in the morning. 

Both aunt and niece made much demur at this 
arrangement, and declared he treated them very 
cavalierly; but he extricated himself from the 
difficulty by explaining that he purposed starting 
the following evening, and recounting all that he 
had to do in that limited space. When he had 
gone, after a warm leave-taking, Virgie ex- 
claimed ; 

“It is the same thing over again. We are 
nothing to him, and he leaves us without regret. 
I hope to goodness he never comes back again !”’ 
Her cheeks were very red; and although she 
laughed an instant after at her own violence, she 
had to brush the tears from her eyes, Hilda saw 
him go without emotion, The blow that had 
shattered her idol had numbed her love, At last 
she said: 

*«It is better so, I can bear his absence now, 
The medicine is bitter, but it will cure me. He 
has been only a fancied embodiment of my ideal 
—only a beautiful dream from which I have 
awakened,” At times the smouldering flame 
would leap up; she would cry, passionately: 
“ Gerald, my love!” bat straightway would come 
the thought “Ae no donger exists!” He had de- 
faced his own beautiful image, and she was filled 
with grief, horror and disgust. Then a vacancy 
fell upon her thoughts, a deadness upon her feel- 
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ings. When the morning broke, she rose from 
the earth like David of old, and grieved no more, 
but said: “ He is dead—I cannot bring him 
back,” 

At about sunset of the next day there came, 
addressed to Hilda, a superb basket of flowers, 
across which was inscribed in purple violets— 
“ Peccavi.’”? The giver was nameless, which fact 
raised Virgie’s deepest curiosity, and Mrs, Og- 
den’s surmises; but Hilda knew that it was from 
Mr, Winstanley. When she had taken it to her 
room she knelt before it, and pressed a solemn 
kiss on the word * Peccavi.” Thus she forgave 
him, and laying her cheek on the moist sweet 
flowers, she burst into a flood of tears, She 
could feel nothing now but that he had gone, 
and that she had It is true her 
idealistic fancy was forever dissipated, but Gerald 
appeared to her in a new personality. 

He was no longer a god in her sight, but her 
love survived the shock to her ideality, and in 
his temptation, his magnanimity in the use of his 
power, and in his nobility in making the confes- 
sion she came to see a grandeur more potent than 
any charm that he had excised before. The fact 
was she loved him, and “ for love womer pick 
much oakum.” Hulda went back to her city 
home, not as one “crossed in love,” but with a 
strange new hope in her heart that she did not 
seek to analyze. Time went on. Every now 
and then report would reach her of Gerald’s suc- 
Sometimes her aunt.would send her some 
political article, whose practical excellence caused 
it to be copied from paper to paper; or some ac- 
curately and delicately drawn sketch of western 
life and character, the initials “G. W.” alone 
giving the clue to the modest author. One day, 
about alyear after his departure, Mrs. Ogden 
sent Hilda a Western newspaper wherein she 
found a marked paragraph in the personal items. 
lt was: “ The engagement of the well-known 
Mr. Gerald Winstanley, of Boston, connected 
with the Daily Bulletin, of this city, to the beau- 
tiful daughter of Mr. Carlos Lopez, recently from 
Santa Fé, is announced, It 1s understood that 
the marriage will take place at an early date.” 

Hilda’s eyes remained fastened on the fatal 
words, and it seemed as if years passed before 
she became conscious of one clear thought. 
***Not a marrying man,’ ‘no ties of the affec- 
tion,’ ‘no heart,’ that is what Aunt Marie said; 
and here it is all refuted! Would to God that he 
cid answer to the description for then I might at 
least be privileged to love him forever.” Then 
all his long absence and unbroken silence, stripped 
of her hopes and dreams, stood out in their real 
significance; and looking back over the past she 
saw, for the first time, that the way she had taken 
so cheerfully was stony and barren, that it was 
only the treacherous “‘ dream-biossoms ” that had 
brightened—that should brighten it no more. 


been cruel, 


cess, 





Then in her pride and loyalty she said: “I have 
loved worthily—I shall not take back the gift 
although it was unasked, unsought. I shall 
never be able to see that this is for the best. I 
know what I have lost, and neither religion nor 
philosophy shall ever resign me to it. Perhaps 
Thou thinkest that Thou hast something better 
for me, O God: whether for good or evil I was 
willing to take just him!” 
grimly: “It has been said ‘aim high and you'll 
be sure to hit something '—/ have hit my Aeart/” 

She shed no tears—there were none for this 
grief, but instead, her heart kept up its ceaseless, 
sickening cry “‘ My love, my love!” Happily 
she was not to realize the full extent of her loss, 
for not a week had passed when a letter came 
which, to her amazement, she found was from 
Gerald Winstanley, telling her of his return, and 
asking permission to call on her. Her first 
thought was “ Then he has not forgotten me!” 
her second, “ He is coming to tell me himself ;” 
and she sat down and penned him a friendly 
little note granting him the favor he asked. 

She dressed carefully on the evening that he 
was expected—she determined that this last even- 
ing should blot out that last afternoon and remain 
a pleasant picture in his memory. She felt some- 
how as she attired herself in filmy white and pale 
full-blown roses, as if she were a reanimated 
corpse doing its own “laying out ’’—decking it- 
self for its last appearance to its beloved, trying 
to conceal, with pardonable vanity, the ravages 
of death, and leave only a fair sweet picture to 
be remembered ever more, ignoring even to itself 
the pangs of approaching dissolution that only 
Waited for the shutting down of the coffin lid to 
begin its dreaded work, 

But when Gerald came there was nothing in 
her appearance to hint of her ever having cher- 
ished so ghastly a thought—no suggestion of the 
tragic about her as she rose and greeted him cor- 
dially, but with mere friendliness in voice and 
glance. He met her with his old courtliness of 
manner, but his voice had a new eagerness in it 
as he said; 

“ Miss Ferrers, you cannot know how I value 
you cordial and generous little note, or this kind 
of greeting. I am certainly not receiving my 
deserts, You lead me to hope that my floral 
messenger did not intercede for me in vain.” 

“I forgave you a year ago,” she said gently. 
But how is it that you have shortened your stay ? 
1 thought it was to be for three years,” 

He gave her an intent look, which to Hilda 
seemed to ask if she did not know, and an- 
swered: 

“I could stay away no longer. No doubt you 
will be surprised when I tell you that I have sev- 
ered my interests from the West. I have given 
up that ambitious dream for one more wild, and 
perhaps less tenable—a dream that made my old 


Then she said, 
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schemes seem empty, their fulfillment valueless.” 
Hilda nodded her head sympathetically ; and thus 
encouraged he went on—*“ To tell the truth I 
awoke to the realization that I had come into a 
most uncomfortable and unexpected possession— 
nothing less than a Aeart—a heart, too, more 
clamorous and powerful than even my ambition 
for worldly honors had been, You may imagine 
my horror when I found that I loved the very 
creature whose most admirable quality, indeed, 
the very quality that had won me, I feared I had 
That grieved me as much as the fear 
that I had rendered myself hateful to her. But 
nevertheless I could not resist the impulse that 
forced me to go to her and learn my doom. It 
was for this that I came East and ere.” Hilda 
looked dazed, and utterly uncomprehending. 
With a voice that had grown very eager and 
pleading, he continued: “I find that I at least 
have not to reproach myself with embittering the 
sweetest nature God ever made, though this fact, 
for all my assertion to the contrary, will make it 
doubly hard should you tell me that you despise 


, 


destr« ryed, 


me. 

“J? you don’t mean me—lI don’t understand, 
I thought you were talking about Miss Lopez!” 

“Miss Lopez! What has she got to do with 
it? Oh! I see; you have heard that senseless 
report concerning us. Catarina is a lovely girl, 
but as I left my heart East, and she her’s South, 
you can understand that there was nothing of that 
kind between us.’ 

As he finished, such an expression of deep un- 
speakable joy and ineffable content overspead 
her countenance that he seized her hands and 
called her “ Hilda!” in a voice thrilling with 
love and surprise. 

At their next interview he said : 

“ Although my sorry trick is in itself to be 
deplored, I cannot regret it for it was “ animal 
magnetism ” that won me my bride ; for through 
it I came to know the truth and beauty of your 
character, and to desire you for my own. You 
cannot imagine what a blow your contempt was 
to me—I who had been petted and bowed down 
to all my life. It was a lesson I shall never for- 
get. I made up my mind to be more conscien- 
tious in all my dealings, and thus many of my 
plans, which depended more or less on personal 
strategem and state-intrigue, became impractica- 
ble. Then I became to appreciate truth for it- 
self, and naturally I turned to her embodiment. 
So, in this eminently logical way, love for you came 
into my heart (though it would not be difficult to 
convince me that I had loved you all along) and 
swept my cherished schemes before it like autumn 
leaves before a storm. But, Hilda, there was 
one ambition left, and that was to win your love. 
And I swear, though you had hated me, I should 
have done it if I had had to be a saint /” 


“Oh dear, why didn’t you tell me that at 





first? Alas, that by my readiness, I should have 
spoilt the making of so superior a creature! 
However, I'll try to put up with you as you are,” 
Hilda said, with affected regret. 
Shortly after their betrothal Gerald took Hilda 
to visit her aunt and cousin. Hilda’s beaming 
face, Gerald’s quiet air of possession told the 
tale; and Virgie’s first words, after giving her 
cousin a suffocating kiss, were, 
“So Gerald Winstanley did send you that 
basket of flowers! Oh, you are a deep one! 
But I always suspected it, and you havn't taken 
me a bit by surprise!” 
When Mrs. Ogden kissed and congratulated 
her niece, Hilda whispered, slyly, “Oh, wise 
auntie, who was so sure that Gerald had no 
heart {” 
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MIDNIGHT. 


BY LEE C. HARBY, 


Up rose the moon within the quiet skies, 

And quenched the circling stars with golden light. 
The earth, beneath her radiance, peaceful lies— 

A wearied child, at rest in arms of night. 


While not a sound disturbs the wakeful ear, 

Save when a zephyr rustles thro’ the leaves ; 5 
Or those who listen well perchance may hear 

The drip of dew, downfalling from the eaves. 


The trees long shadows throw across the street, 
That quiver as the breezes pass them by ; 
The balmy air with fragrance is replete ; 
The city slumbers ‘neath the midnight sky ! 


There is a peace for al] the world save me ! 

A tumult fills my heart and racks my Digan ‘ 
A thousand ghostly forms I shud'ring see, 

That crush my soul beneath a weight of pain. 


I seek to rest, but rest I cannot find; 
1 crave oblivion, e'en for one short hour; 

But phantoms still harass my weary mind, 
Oppress my heart, and hold me in their power. 


Oh ghastly spirits of the buried years, 
Why will ye rise reproachful on my sight ? 
Oh sounds of stifled voices thick with tears, 
Why float ye out upon the silent night ? 


I feel the might of love and of despair, 

The force of passion and the sting of hate , 
Full soon remorseful voices fill the air, 

That echo sadly back, “ Too !ate! too late!" 


Oh soothing spirit of the midnight calm, 
Some word of comfort whisper to my soul ; 
My burning lids press down with cooling balm, 
And free my senses from my mind's control. 


Benumb my brain, obliterate all thought ; 

Dry up the fount from which I ceaseless weep ! 
Grant me the gift that is with healing fraught— 

Oh Nature! Mother! ease my pain with SLEEP! 
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SEVEN HOURS. 
BY FLORA L. PALMER, 

Day by day, the hours of our lives—those 
messengers of God—meet us on our way, and we 
accept mutely the gifts they bring, and let them 
go with scarcely a look into their faces, as they 
pass, Except the few that bring us great and 
special gifts, and these photograph themselves 
upon our memory in lines of light, or it may be 
fire. As the opening chord defines the character, 
and holds within it the elements of the music 
that follows, so these hours hold concentrated 
the bitterness or the joy of years. As I look back 
through my life I can count seven of these event- 
ful hours; and resting as I do, in the peace of 
my great happiness, I can hold communion with 
all of them, even those that brought me pain; and 
so I have determined to write a little history of 
them, for it may be that some one who reads it 
will profit by my experience, 

THE FIRST HOUR. 

Sweetest of all spring mornings it was, that held 
this hour, as the setting holds a gem. It was my 
sixteenth birthday and I was to have a féte in the 
evening—not a prim conventional affair such as 
a city party would be; but in the true Arcadian 
style in which we lived, a re union of neighbors 
and friends, to take tea upon the lawn, and spend 
the evening in innocent amusements. The neigh- 
bors lived within a radius of ten miles; but still 
they were not numerous, for like father, they were 
all farmers; and the fine old homesteads were 
separated by broad meadows and uplands, Leav- 
ing mother busy with her preparations, I stole off 
to the woods, and was soon busy filling my bas- 
ket with wild flowers. I was a true child of na- 
ture, Ri the flowers had always been my play- 
fellows, Father had taken great pains with my 
education, He had not been raised a farmer, but 
adopted it of account of failing health; and my 
great delight as well as his, was to spend the 
morning in study. 1 loved my books and flowers 
better than I did an intimate acquaintance with 
the rather common-place people by whom we were 
surrounded, 

I was at home in these dear old woods, and knew 
where the violets hid themselves, and the secret 
nooks, where the columbine and the cardinal 
flowers, and all the sweet woodland beauties 
grew. The cultivated garden flowers, I had said, 
were suited to the cultivated and mature mind, 
and so should deck the table of our elders; but 
for the younger portion of the company I would 
have none but the simple, wild, wayward flow- 
ers of the woods. And so my basket was filled, 
and I placed it in the shallow water among the 
stones, while I cut a piece of moss from the bank. 
When I turned to look for it, I found it floating 
down the stream, and despite all my efforts, it 





would keep just beyond reach of the stick with 
which I tried to capture it. After following it 
for some distance, a sudden bend in the river 
brought my basket and me into the presence of a 
solitary fisherman. He was a stranger to me, 
and I knew that he must be the son of Mr. Dales 
who had taken the place next our own, and on 
whose property I was now trespassing. Seeing 
the situation, he quickly rescued my basket with 
his fishing-rod, and turned to give ittome. Ihad 
heard much of this young stranger, of his bril- 
liant college career just closed, and I felt a little 
frightened at meeting him; but when he spoke, 
the sound of his voice, his pleasant courteous 
manner, were re-assuring. He said that was the 
finest fish he had caught that morning, and the 
bright smile that accompanied the words, and the 
expression in his fine eyes, were, I thought, more 
beautiful than anything I had ever seen. My 
timidity vanished and I felt that I could trust him 
forever. He introduced himself, and then say- 
ing he would carry my wet basket back for me, 
and receiving no refusal, he walked by my side 
talking so easily and pleasantly, that by the time 
we had reached the place where I started, I felt 
as if I had known him always. 

Then we sat on the river bank, and I forgot that 
the sun was getting high, while he told me pretty 
fables about the wild flowers, and made them so 
beautiful with his own thoughts, that I sat en- 
tranced, But he said that he loved the roses, the 
white roses best. When finally we reached home, 
and he left me at the door, he begged the gift of 
a white rose in the garden, and I picked it and 
gave itto him. What happened during the rest 
of that day and evening, I cannot remember, but 
I dreamed that night that an angel visitant came 
tome. She was very lovely and yet I could but 
dimly see her face through the rosy veil which 
enveloped her. She said she had brought me 
the key to my future happiness, and placed in my 
hand a white rose. And now, as I think of what 
followed, 1 know that the happy morning hour 
when F met him was indeed like an angel mes- 
senger, for it brought to me the first sweet exper- 
ience of love, the rosy dawn which was to 
brighten into the full sunshine of the second 
eventful hour of my life. 


THE SECOND HOUR. 


In a few days Roger was to leave for New 
York, to begin the practice of his profession; for 
he was to be a lawyer. We were walking to- 
gether by the river side, During the four 
months since we met, we had been much to- 
gether; we knew that we had grown indispens- 
able to each other’s happiness, and our love was 
tacitly understood between us, although no word 
of it had been spoken. But to-day he took my 
wet face between his hands—I could not hide 
my tears—and kissed it, and then he said: “ Ula, 
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we know that we love each other, our hearts have 
told us that; but still I can not go away without 
a word, a promise from you, my darling.” And 
so we were betrothed; and he fastened in my 
hair a dainty silver rose, with a diamond dew- 
drop at its heart, saying that it was an emblem 
of his love that held me as a diamond within it, 
and that if even tried in the fire would stand the 
test, as the silver had done. But we laughed at 
the idea of our love being brought to the test. 
THE NEXT THREE HOURS. 

I said that I could look back upon the hours 
that brought me pain with calmness, and so I do; 
yet even now I can feel a little of the chill and 
the darkness that accompanied them. They seem 
to me like three sombre and sad-eyed messengers 
from out eternity, bringing me reluctant gifts of 
pain and punishment; but, like all of God’s 
servants, bringing nothing but what was to be 
for my greater good, if I would have it so. It 
was but the day before Roger was to leave home. 
The following spring he expected to come back 
for me, and so we were talking cheerfully of the 
future, when a horseman stopped at the door. 
He brought a telegram from New York, announc- 
ing the sudden death of Mr. Dales. My poor 
Roger; it was a terrible blow to him. He and 
his father had been very devoted in their love for 
one another, and it seemed more than he could 
bear. To me, through all the sad scenes that 
followed, the worst thing was to see him suffer, 
and to have no word of consolation to give him; 
for, although I had always observed the forms of 
religion, I had never known that faith and spir- 
itual comfort, which I felt he needed just now, 
and which I longed to have, that I might impart 
it to him. Thus, I could only suffer with him, 
and feel that there was something impotent in a 
love which could be mute at such a time. 

+ ~ « s + * * * 

And so I felt, when another painful hour soon 
after, Roger came to me with the news that he was 
penniless. Difficulties which his father would 
have surmounted had he lived, had swamped the 
business, and left but a mere trifle for Roger. 
“Trt is not for my own loss that I care, Ula dear,” 
he said, “but that I shall not be able to make 
you a rich woman.” And when I answered that 
I wanted only to share his lot, and cared not 
how poor it was, and began to picture to him the 
high position as a lawyer that he was sure to 
attain, he interrupted me. He was not going to 
be a lawyer, he said; his plans were all changed, 
And when |] looked my astonishment, he said: 
“I can see now, Ula, why my great trouble was 
sent to me. I have always been careless about 
religion, never thought seriously of such things; 
but God in His mercy, even while He afflicted 
me, brought me to see His face, and to know 
and love Him. In that hour I consecrated my- 


self to His service, and so instead of practising 








law, I am going to study for the ministry, and 
use the talents God has given me to bring souls 
to Him. Does my little Ula love me well 
enough to wait a few years for me? And I 
answered, “ Yes, of course I did;’” but it was in 
a bewildered sort of way, for I could not under- 
stand the motive, that could lead him to such a 
strange act; and a selfish rebellion»sprang up in 
my heart, that 1 could not help. So we parted, 
and the wistful sadness on his face, as he bade 
me not to forget the meaning of the silver rose, 
haunted me many a time in the years that fol- 
lowed, 

* ~ * “ . * . 

After Roger left me, this selfish feeling kept 
growing in my heart. I was jealous of the 
object that could be attractive enough to separate 
him from me for so long a time; for I was young, 
and three years seemed a very long time to me. 
I said to myself, he cares more for this notion 
than he does for me, for if he really loved me as 
he pretends, he would have followed his profes- 
sion and married me without delay. As I was 
not right myself, I could not measure the right in 
him. I called it evil, and the sinful thought did 
its work. One fatal hour I wrote to him, saying, 
“that we must be strangers hereafter. That the 
only love which I would accept was that which 
would be willing to sacrifice everything for me, 
and his actions had proved that such love was 
not his.’”? And I sent back to him the little rose, 
his betrothal gift. That hour was the saddest, 
the darkest of my life; for I know now that 
neither death nor any other trouble leaves such 
bitter memories as sin. 

Oh, such a pained, grieved letter came to me 
after that, but he said that he believed the time 
would come when I would think as he did. That 
he would wait for it, and his love would always 
be the same for me; that the silver rose would 
not tarnish in his keeping any sooner than in 
mine, and the diamond would always be in the 
heart of it. But for all this, my stubborn heart 
refused to yield; I tried to believe that I did 
right to reject him, I tried to interest myself in 
other objects, but I utterly failed. And when at 
times I relented a little, I was too proud to write 
and tell him so. And so the years went by— 
three years of dull, blank misery to me. 

THE SIXTH HOUR. 

The brightest sunshine is that which follows 
the storm. And so the hz jest hour of my life 
is that which followed ali ° 3 pain. It stands 
out in my memory like a glorious angel from 
heaven, too dazzling almost to look upon, 

I had been very ill. A slow fever had brought 
me to the very threshold of death, and my proud 
will was humbled and broken. One Sunday 
morning they told me there would be service in 
the church; that the new minister would preach 
for the first time. Father said this was his first 
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charge, and he was very talented; but his name 
was not mentioned, and I felt too little interest to 
ask it. Mother was anxious to have me go to 
church, and I said I would; but I preferred to 
walk, and so I started early, and walked slowly, 
resting many times, for I was still weak. 

It was a glorious Summer day. Every thing 
but me seemed to be at peace with its Maker; and 
I longed to be so too. My heart was softened ; I 
shed the first tears that had come to my eyes for 
a long, long time. All my sinful life and the 
great wrong I had done to my lover, was made 
plain to me; and there in the quiet of the woods, 
I sought and found that which noerring child of 
God seeks for in vain. When I reached the 
church, it was still nearly an hour before time for 
service. It was a pretty church, and a large one, 
too, for the country, with no human surroundings, 
only the village of the dead. I walked into the 
graveyard, and toward the spot where Roger’s 
father was buried. There was a stranger sitting 
by the grave, and I turned to go; but hearing a 
footstep, he rose, and then I saw his face. It was 
Roger. He held out his arms toward me, with a 
quick cry of joy, and I was soon folded within 
them. But I am not going to tell the rest of that 
interview ; it is too sacred for strangers’ ears. He 
placed the silver rose in my hair again, and when 
later I sat in the pew, and greeted mother with a 
happy smile, and she saw the rose, is it any 
wonder that we both had a little cry during the 
first prayer. How beautiful he had grown in 
those three years ; how noble and manly he looked 
to me in this new character. And what a grand 
sermon that was that he preached; full of living 
truth and power. After church we all rode home 
together, and that Sunday was marked with a 
white stone in my life. 

THE SEVENTH HOUR. 

And so was that other our which a few months 
later made me his bride. It was white rosebuds 
that I wore, instead of orange blossoms; and as 
we knelt at the altar together, and I thanked God 
that He had made me Roger’s wife, I thanked 
Him, too, that I was a minister’s wife; and I 
asked Him to give me much work to do for Him. 
In all the years since then He has answered my 
prayer, for Roger was soon called from the little 
church to this large parish, where we have both 
been working busily and happily ever since. The 
little silver trinket is laid away carefully, and is 
not worn any more, for we have no need of such 
emblems of our love; it is itself a living reality. 
The hours which come and go now have not the 
rosy veil of romance about them, but they are all 
the more beautiful to me because I can see clearly 
into their calm eyes, and read the great happiness 
there ; and all the more precious to me because 
their lips are sealed, like those of a sphinx, with 
a happy secret and a mystery—the mystery of a 
great human love, which only God can read. 





THE PASTOR’S DAUGHTERS, 
BY M. E. G. 

Now that the pastor was dead, the whole vil- 
lage was interested in the fate of the family. 
“Nicer girls never lived,” said Mrs. Philpot, as 
she and her husband sat by the table in their 
sitting-room, respectively sewing and reading. 
“T have a great mind to offer that Lilly a home 
here,” continued the lady; “I suppose she has 
clothes enough to last her two or three years, 
except may be a pair or so of shoes. She is well 
educated, could do all my, sewing and teach the 
boys. I dare say she is a pretty good house- 
keeper, and could look after the house a bit, too. 
And as she is a pretty girl, she'd likely get mar- 
ried by the time the boys stop studying.” 

“Well, I’m agreeable, if you think you can 
manage,” replied her spouse; ‘‘I can’t afford to 
send the boys to school another year.” 

In the great house on the hill, Mrs. Perry was 
saying to her husband, “I’m really sorry for the 
girls, and I think, dear, I will let the oldest one 
siay here awhile. I have been wanting a com- 
panion for some time, but such people as one can 
hire, it is really embarassing to admit to that posi- 
tion; besides, my pin-money will not cover a 
salary, and that emerald set too.” 

“Would it not be better then to give up the 
emeralds ?”’ queried her husband, showing some 
sense of justice. 

“Give up the emeralds!” exclaimed the lady, 
with an expression that made further words un- 
necessary ; “She would doubtless be very thank- 
ful for a home, or should be.’’ These are but 
samples of the feeling expressed in many houses 
in the village; but these good people were 
counting without their host. 

In the little parsonage, which they were to 
leave the following week, sat the four orphan 
daughters of the late minister. For twenty years 
he had faithfully comforted and aided this parish. 
So aided and comforted, the rich and the poor, 
with the mind and the soul, so liberally supplied 
him by his Creator, and with the means, so 
scantily supplied him by his parishioners, that 
now, after a lifetime of service in their behalf, 
he left his family of four daughters without a 
home. Their names were Kate, Jenny, Louise 
and Lilly. They were intellectual girls, with 
hearts and souls larger than those articles gener- 
ally run. Their attachment to each other, and 
the loyalty of each one to herself, had been fos- 
tered by the father from their birth, as traits most 
worthy of fullest development. Naturally the 
first remark which we hear among them was the 
effect of this training, 

It was on the same evening that Mrs. Philpot 
and Mrs. Perry were laying their plans. The 
evening was misty and chilly. In Kate’s rocm 
there was a fire, and the sisters, all in mourning, 
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were gathered around it. Kate, who had been 
speaking, said: 

“ Well, one thing must be accepted as a fact 
to argue from. ‘That is, we must not be sepa- 
rated.”’ All assented to this at once. 

“Then I will answer Aunt Lucinda’s letter 
right away,” said Lilly, “and tell her I cannot 
come. I’m thankful, Kate, that you didn’t 
want me to go. I didn’t say so, because I had 
determined to do as you wished; but I did not 
want to go.” 

“You would doubtless have a more luxurious 
home there, but you are not used to luxury and 
can get along without it,’”’ replied Kate, “ while 
we are used to you and cannot get along without 
you,” 

“You dear sister,” cried Lilly; “I should die 
of home-sickness in a palace, if I thought you 
girls were grieving forme. And then you know, 
I could not sing out through the house, in that 
proper establishment; and I would not care to 
walk over cloth of gold, if I could not sing in 
passing.” 

“If IL receive an encouraging answer to my 
Philadelphia letter,” said Kate, “ we will all go 
there to start life, the day we leave this house. 
1 must confess I do not love this village, or its 
people, as much as dear papa did; and I can 
leave it without any heart-throbs,” 

“There are a number of things we must take 
with us,” suggested Louise; “for though the 
parsonage is supposed to be furnished by the 
parish, there is much here, that is our own per- 
sonal property.” 

“ Ves, there is the book-case with its fine col- 
lection of books, which grandpa gave papa when 
he entered the ministry,” said Kate. 

“ And which is yours ?’’ said Jenny, “ for, papa 
always said you should have it.” 

“And the Duke’s silver, the only remaining 
vestige, of the greatness of our grandsires,” said 
Lilly. 

« And all the furniture which grandma brought 
for her room when she came; these must belong 
to all of us,” said Kate. 

«And the sofa which is in mamma’s room,” said 
Lilly, “and which she always prized so highly, 
because she was sitting on it when dear papa pro- 
posed to her. That, Kate, is yours.” 

‘| will try to-morrow,” resumed Kate, “ to sell 
the piano, to settle the bill which we have been 
obliged to run at the store since papa’s illness, 
Mr. Bryan’s daughter took music lessons while 
she was at boarding-school ; and she told me the 
other day that her father had promised to buy her 
one. That debt settled in that way, we will have 
about five hundred dollars to begin work with.” 

Next day was clear and bright. Jenny and 
Louise were carefully going over the house, mak- 
ing an inventory of their effects, preparatory to 
packing. Lilly was writing a letter to Aunt 








Lucinda—not an easy thing to do, for Aunt 
Lucinda was the richest relative they had, and 
papa had been indebted to her, as were they, also, 
for many kindnesses, and this letter was to refuse 
to gratify a notion which she had set her heart 
upon. Kate was attending to business out in 
town. She intended stopping at the post office on 
her way home. 

As she came up the garden-walk, she was a 
pleasing picture. A little blonde of decided and 
dignified manner. 

Lilly, sitting by an open window, recognized 
the firm step of her sister, and ran to the door 
querying, anxiously : 

“ What news?” Kate answered: 

“ } have brought the letter, thinking better to 
open it when we are all together. Where are the 
girls?” 

“ Up in the study, I think,” said Lilly; “let us 
go up to them.”” And twining her arm round her 
sister, they mounted the stair. Then the sisters 
all seated themselves to discuss the future. 
Jenny’s eyes were red, showing that she could not 
control her emotions while engaged in this sad 
work. Louise, more practical, wore a stern air 
of business. 

“ Well, Kate,” said she, “ what did Mr. Bryan 
say ?”’ 

“ Why, discovering more humanity than I sus- 
pected was in him, he said that the piano was 
worth more than his bill. He remembered 
hearing Lilly play upon it at papa’s last reception, 
and offered to taxe it and give me eighty dollars 
besides.” 

“ That,” said Jenny, “ will be enough to make 
Dr. Moffart an acknowledgment for his unremit- 
ting kindness to papa during his sickness.” 

“ Exactly what I cried within myself, when 
Mr. Bryan spoke the words. Here is the letter 
from Aline; but before we open it there is some- 
thing I will tell you, lest the letter be not en- 
couraging.” 

“* Well, Kate, you know we listen to you as to 
an oracle, why preface the matter.” 

“ Because, Lilly, it is news calculated to sur- 
prise,” answered Kate; “ and I wish to prepare 
you somewhat.” 

All the girls were now anxious for an explana- 
tion, 

“ It is nothing less than this: If we are willing 
to separate, we need not be without homes, even 
should this letter discourage the Philadelphia 
project. Mrs. Philpot has offered one to Lilly ” 
—Here Lilly threw up both hands in amazement 
—* if she will teach the boys and sew; and says 
she feels this will be doing nothing more than 
right by her old pastor.” 

Here Lilly made a grimace which words would 
fail to convey. 

“And Mrs. Perry sent me a note which I re- 
ceived from her footman just as I was going out 
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this morning, containing a similar offer. In other 
words, I may be maid to my lady for a home.” 

“Oh horrible!’ cried Louise; “ surely, 
Kate—” 

“I called upon Mrs. Perry in passing, and told 
her our plans were laid; and that, therefore, I 
would not avail myself of her kindness; for though 
there is a selfish side to their offers, there is a 
good one too. And now for Aline’s letter.” 

She tore open the letter and read, while the 
girls eagerly listened : 

“Dear Kate :—Your sad, sweet letter came 
duly to hand, and from that minute to this I have 
worked your affairs. There are two places near 
me. One, a small house on a small street; and 
the otuer a third floor over a store on Chestnut 
street. The store is kept by a first class party 
who owns the building. Both come within the 
sum you named—both are supplied with water 
conveniences and the little one with a range. In 
the flat you will be obliged to have a stove; but 
gas-stoves are very convenient, and I would favor 
the location, as being more probably free from 
obtrusive neighbors. I cannot tell you how glad 
I am that you applied to me, for though my posi- 
tion is so different from what it was when Jenny, 
you, and I attended the Academy for pleasure, I 
am, by the grace of God, the very person of all 
this town to help you now. Listen! When it 
was discovered what a rascal my guardian was, 
and that from thousands I had not a cent, an at- 
tempt was made to get me a position in the mint. 
Meantime I worked hard at my painting ; and, 
dear, the talent that the professor used to say I 
had, began to show itself at last. I made more 
progress than ever before; and am doing suffi- 
ciently well pecuniarily to decide me to make art 
a profession, The same mail that brought your 
letter, brought me word that through the influence 
of two or three generals, one or two governors, 
and several mayors who were prompted to act in 
my behalf because of papa’s name, I had received 
my appointment at the mint. Now, the influence 
is within my reach, and if it pleases you, I can 
transfer this position to Louise. If she likes the 
idea let her answer at once in person. Lilly can 
get in a choir by fall. 
friends, and we will manage it. You, dear, must 
go on with your writing ; we will not let you give 
it up. Jenny shall share my studio, and I trust 
my good luck, for she has industry and ability ; 
and some great man has said, ‘Genius is but 
work.’ Moreover, I went yesterday to see a 
photographer, to whom, in our richer days, we 
paid many a dollar; and he promised to give her 
miniatures to paint, if they were mutually satisfied 
with terms and work. I hope to see you all 
soon, Meantime, believe that I gladly embrace 
every opportunity of obliging you, and am 

“ Ever the same, 
“ALINE.” 


I have many musical. 





Two weeks later Aline Worthington was hur- 
rying along Chestnut street, accompanied by a 
tall, handsome man. At the door of a large tea- 
store, or rather one of its doors, for it had two, 
one on either side, and a large window in the 
middle, they stopped. 

“Come back about nine o’clock, Van,” she 
said, “ and I will introduce you to my pets if they 
will permit it.” 

“Tell them,” said he, “that you have dis- 
turbed my rest, by lively accounts of four of the 
muses, who have granted you the freedom of their 
society ; and that I am failing in health, owing to 
the strain upon my imagination, necessary to sup- 
ply figures for your'stories of them. Adieu.” And 
she ran lightly up the steps, as he hastened toward 
the college, where he was attending a course of 
lectures, and from which he was hoping to grad- 
uate in medicine the following year. Upon reach- 
ing the top of the third flight, Aline paused a mo- 
ment and gave a low whistle. This announced 
her, and instantly a stream of light flooded over 
her from an opening door, which framed as good 


a subject for an interior as any artist’s eye could 


wish to light upon. So while Lilly came out to 
receive her, Aline stood still and looked. The 
bright light and correspondingly dark shadows, 
the piles of bright materials laying around, char- 
itably covering shabby furniture ; and the three 
girls, each in some graceful pose adapted to her 
immediate work, with her bright and beautiful 
face, for beauty was the one inheritance of this 
family, turned toward their coming friend, de- 
lighted her artistic sense, while the expression 
of hope on their countenances delighted her 
heart, with the feeling that she had helped to 
bring it there. 

“Oh, Aline,” cried Kate, * come and congrat- 
ulate us upon our work,” 

“I do most heartily,” said Aline, looking 
around with unfeigned pleasure. 

* Nat stained the floor nicely, didn’t he? He 
is a first-rate fellow to call upon for odd jobs. 
He helped me often at the studio, Was it dry 
when you arrived?” 

“ Yes, perfectly. Who but you would have 
thought of it. And he only asked a dollar,” 

“ Whose idea was it to use that red checked 
matting for a dado? The effect is excellent,” 
said Aline.” 

“ Jenny's, of course,” said Kate; “and see 
how neatly she has finished it at the bottom, fas- 
tened a narrow strip of plain wood moulding 
around and painted it bright red. The upper 
part of the wall, Louise aad I papered with plain 
light gray. It shows better in daylight.” 

“Don’t you think they make pretty good paper 
hangers?”’ said Lilly. “And we are going to 
put another strip of red moulding at the ceiling 
to finish off.” 

Then Aline, divested of her hat and shaw!, be- 
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gan looking over the bright goods that lay about. 

« What are all these pretty things ?”’ said she. 

“Oh!” explained Lilly, “ we’ve been going 
over the things that Aunt Lucinda sends us spring 
and fall. She never throws anything away. All 
things no longer wanted in her house, be it a 
striped shawl or shoe-string, are religiously sent 
tous. That scarlet cloak came two years ago. 
Of course we had no use for it then, Now it 
will furnish cushions for that little rocking-chair,” 

“ To cover where the broken cane seat is made 
up with twine,” chimed in Louise. “ That striped 
shaw] will become a curtain between the doors ; 
and this old gray traveling shawl, when orna- 
mented with stripes of chintz, will make curtains 
for the windows, Two at each window, with an 
open space of about eighteen inches between 
them, in which the white curtains will show, and 
where Jenny’s basket of ferns can hang. Won’t 
it be pretty?’ And so bringing the hearty will 
and hope of youth to the work, these admirable 
girls passed an evening in creating new things 
out of old; and in applying the results of a life 
of cultivation and refinement, and of an art edu- 
cation, to the esthetic adopting of these things 
to the attractive furnishing of a room. Thus 
time passed all too quickly, and they thought 
they had but begun, when Aline cried: 

“ Hark! There’s nine striking; and Van will 
be here in a minute, He made me promise to 
tell you that the suspense in which I was keeping 
him, after promising so many pleasant friends, 
was injuring his health, and to plead that he 
might be presented to-night.” 

“Oh! Impossible,” cried the girls. “This 
room is in such confusion, and we are so tired. 
Bring him Friday evening, and we will see him 
more creditably to ourselves and more agreeably 
to him.” 

“ That mantel must be covered,” said Jenny, 
“and it will be finished by then,” 

“You must begin work to-morrow, Jenny,” 
said Aline; “ for Mr. Peters sent a photo minia- 
ture to the studio to-day, I hated to tell you it 
had come so soon, for I knew you were anxious 
to help finish here, But we must not quarrel with 
our bread and butter, you know.” 

“Oh, Aline,” cried Jenny, “I am truly glad to 
begin work, and shall come in the morning bright 
and early.” 

* There is the bell. I must not keep Van wait- 
ing. He will never forgive me for your refusal.” 

“If he is so unconscionable as that, I shall 
not want to know him,” said Louise. 

“Don’t say that Louise,” cried Aline, “I 
wronged him, I assure you few have such merit. 
He is a steadfast friend, Good sense and good- 
ness, characterize him, His talents are already 
employed for noble purposes among his fellow- 
men. He is temperate, pious, strong and gentle. 
What more can be said for a man. His only 





fauit is that life seems to him too weighty a thing 
—he looks at it in too serious a light.’”’ 

“And you are teaching him— 

‘To temper his wisdom with love -:d with wit. 

“Oh, Kate, you know we are not ‘read up’ 
like you; so don’t fit us with quotations. There, 
he is ringing again, good-bye;” and the elegant, 
graceful, loving Aline tripped down the stairs, 
while Louise called after her : 

“ Probity, good-sense and learning! Beware 
Aline! Such a combination might rival art with 
any woman.” 

* Don’t give place to such an idea, Louise,” 
cried Aline, looking back; “ no woman can serve 
two masters. I’m already given to art.” 

“ And I, too,” joined Jenny; * we will form a 
sisterhood where—’’ but the sentence remained 
unfinished, and the girls heard their friend's 
voice, carried up by an incoming draft as she 
opened the door to the subject of her late dis- 
course, saying : 

“You must forgive my keeping you waiting, 
Van, for I have been eulogizing you tothe Muses.” 
Then the door closed and they turned again to 
their litthe home, and subdivised and obdivised, 
in their furnishing till the small hours, 

Friday evening found things quite altered in 
their sitting-room. The offensive wooden mantel 
was draped with a deep box plaited fall of 
Burlap, which had been accomplished, by obtain- 
ing a board shaped, as they wished the mantel 
was, covering it with the Burlap that their furni- 
ture had been shipped in, and laying it on the 
mantel, They had then tacked the hanging on 
in plaits about three inches wide, with gilt-head 
tacks. The lower edge had been fringed out 
and an inch above this fringe, the threads were 
drawn for the space of two inches. Under this 
open space, some strips of red stuff, cut from an 
old flannel shirt no longer useful, had been 
basted. These were made fast by some stitches 
running through the middle and drawing the 
remaining threads of Burlap together in bunches, 
exposing the red beneath in connecting dia- 
monds, which made a very effective trimming. 
Three rush-bettomed chairs, which the practical 
Louise had found in a second-hand store, had 
been bought for a song, the wood rubbed down 
with sand-paper, and stained with a preparation 
of turpentine and lamp-black, the seats painted 
straw color and striped with vermillion, now 
made an exceedingly creditable appearance. 
The little hand carving that was unnoticed in 
their degradation, showing to advantage in their 
bettered condition, much as the attractive traits 
of human beings, which form quite a feature 
under encouraging circumstances, would never 
be discovered, were they unfavorably situated. 
On the floor was a mat of striped Dutch carpet, 
which having proved too much worn to cover 
the room, had had the worst parts discarded and 
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the best sewn together, the ends raveled out, left 
a long fringe of colored wools, which the girls 
knotted to the depth of six inches, effecting quite 
a,rich appearance. In the centre of the room 
stood a generous-sized round table, covered with 
a cover, made of an old blanket, which Kate 
‘had dyed dark green and bordered with some 
very effective fancy work in bright colors. On 
it stood the student lamp from their father’s 
study, giving the room a home look to the sisters, 
which already made it sacred to them, Near 
the middle of the floor stood the under part of 
an old-fashioned card table, from which the 
leaves had been removed; and around it stood 
all four of the girls in earnest consultation. A 
little whistle, followed by a light rap, preceded 
the opening of the door, and the entrance of 
Aline and her distinguished looking friend, whom 
she presented to the Misses Wayne as, “my 
friend, Mr. Van Wharton Schuyler.’ Scarcely 
allawing time for the introduction to be acknowl- 
edged, she cried: 

“I suppose Jenny told you that Goupil took 
my study of flowers and now I have more news ; 
congratulate me, for it is good—Hazeltine has 
sold ‘ The Sanshine.’” 

“We do congratulate you, Aline, from our 
hearts,” said Kate; “and is it not fortunate that 
Jenny has succeeded so well, in pleasing Mr. 
Peters. Now unburden your head of your hat, 
and give your whole attention to this matter 
which we had under consideration when you 
came in. I see Lilly has already drawn Mr. 
Schuyler into it. See this old card table, from 
which we have removed the leaves for later use? 
Jenny wants flowers (you know how difficult it is, 
Mr. Schuyler, to make artists understand that 
any of their ideas are impracticable), and Louise 
has undertaken to construct out-of this a means 
of gratifying her. She has had an augur hole 
drilled down the pedestal, through which a rub- 
ber tube can pass. The box you see is lined 
with zinc, with a pipe in the centre which is con- 
nected with the tube. Now she proposes setting 
the plants in this box and moving it into the 
window at the top of which, behind the curtains, 
she will have a reservoir suspended which will 
hold as much water as the box will. This you 
see will give her a fountain; and the orifice of 
the nozzle is so small, that it will not play out in 
less than a couple of hours. At the under edge 
of the table, is a faucet by which the water may 
be drawn off if necessary.” Immediately after 
the introduction, Louise had left the room. As 
she now entered, Van turned to her and said: 

“TI think your invention admirable, Miss 
Louise, and am sure you will find it work ex- 
cellently. Will you set your plants in, in the 
pots?” 

“I thought to. Then, you see, it will be easy 
to change them, and, engaged as I am at the 
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mint from early in the morning till late in the 
afternoon, I have to economize time in every 
thing I undertake.” 

“True. Is the basket yours, too? It is very 
luxuriant and a perfect thing for Kenilworth ivy.” 

“Now, you will say I have made another 
invention,” laughingly said Louise; “ but I have 
not; this idea is notoriginal. The basket is made 
by cutting the sides of a tomato-can from top to 
bottom into narrow strips, and bending their ends 
over a wire hoop of greater diameter than the 
base causing the top to flare; then it is lined with 
moss and filled with ivy.” 

“TI think the whole effect is highly artistic,” 
said Jenny. “I believe I have more appreciation 
of form than of color.” 

“Such an exquisite little ornament so ingeni- 
ously constructed, is certainly a triumph of skill 
and economy ; and I am never more gratified than 
when I see such a clever idea so admirably 
carried”’out,”’ said Van, bowing to Louise. 

» * * * * * * * 

Thus fully established, time passed on with the 
girls. Jenny having succeeded in pleasing Mr. 
Peters, did enough for him to insure her a com- 
fortable income, and devoted the rest of her time 
to studies in oil, several of which she was so 
fortunate as to dispose of to persons who were 
sufficiently shrewd to detect the talent indicated 
inthem. The second year, however, she aban- 
doned this branch of art, in favor of modeling, 
which she studied at the Academy, and proved 
that the feeling she had always had, that she ap- 
preciated form more than color, was not without 
foundation, by making such rapid progress that 
the professor constantly told her she ought to 
study in Rome, 

Aline had made a very noticeable advancement, 
and taken a prize at one of the exhibitions. 
Consequently they began to indulge the aspira- 
tions common to all art students; and earnestly 
looked forward to “a studio in Rome,” 

Through Aline, Lilly had obtained the oppor- 
tunity to try her voice in the choir of the church 
that Aline’s family had attended many years, It 
was not a cultivated voice, but its rare quality 
was at once recognized, and it secured her the 
position, as also the interest of the choir master, 
who lost no opportunity of giving her instructions, 
which were of material benefit to her, Thus an 
income commensurate, with her needs, was 
assured to her, and through the day she was at 
liberty to assume the réle of housekeeper for her 
sisters. She gloried in her skill as cook and her 
“talent for cleaning,” so that with an occasional 
assistance from Nat, she was able to do all their 
work except the wash, and that they gave out. 

Louise had entered the mint the day after she 
arrived in Philadelphia, and with the exception 
of an occasional day off, had worked steadily 
there ever since. 
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Kate, who, as Aline used to say, had “ flirted 
with the magazines”’ for two or three years before 
her father’s death, went, as soon as they were 
settled, to call upon an editress who had formerly 
accepted her articles. 

The acquaintance proved a happy one for her, 
The lady who had long trodden the path that she 
was now about to pursue, was blessed with the 
divine quality of loving to help her fellow crea- 
tures. Many suggestions of hers fell upon fertile 
ground and bore fruit in Kate. 

About six months before the second part of this 
story she recommended Kate ‘for the position of 
editress on a magazine which was about being 
started. Kate obtained the position, and, thanks 
to much kindly information given by her friend, 
was succeeding well. 

Van, who was an orphan, educated by an 
uncle, had taken his honors in regular time, and 
commenced practice. Up-hill work. His uncle 
had wished to start him handsomely, and when 
Van refused his offer, had said, “It will all be 
yours in time any how.” But Van preferred not 
to anticipate comforts or luxuries that, after all, a 
chance might dispossess him of; and insisted upon 
earning a name, although he believed it would 
take fully ten years to accomplish it. 

After he had been at work about four months, 
his uncle died while visiting some friends in 
Colorado, Van was telegraphed for and started 
hurriedly. He had been gone several weeks, 
when, one evening, Kate, Jenny, and Lilly were 
holding caucus around the big table in their 
sitting-room. “We must glance over the room a 
little before listening to what the girls are talking 
about, for it is greatly improved within the past 
two years. 

How beautifully Jenny’s jardiniere is doing; no 
one would ever recognize in that mass of ferns 
and foliage, with the little fountain playing from 
the horn in the hand of a little plaster cherub, 
the dismantled old card table. And see that 
lovely bust of tinted clay standing on a cloth of 
dark green velvet, which greatly enhances the 
efiect, making it more mellow and life-like. 
Come nearer and see the pedestal which supports 
it (a marvel of Japanese work that fell from 
the hands of Lilly); and which in its turn stands 
upon a base of dark green velvet. On looking 
again at the bust, we discover that it is of Aline, 
a perfect likeness, and on the card lying by it 
“To sisters from Jenny,” tells the story of her 
progress. On that small table‘is a Chinese cab- 
inet, the work of Louise o’ nights; and before the 
fireplace a screen, in the making of which all had 
a hand, Illuminated upon the wall, opposite the 
door, the word “SALVE,”” Two or three Yankee 
mats made by Kate, before she obtained regular 
work and in which she utilized the last remnants 
of aunt Lucinda’s donations, from worn-out under 
flannel to tarletan dresses lay at our feet, suggest- 





ing Turkish magnificence, and luxury and evidenc- 
ing by the adroit and skillful arranging of their 
colors, that if circumstances had not turned her 
mind in other direction, she might have shared 
Jenny’s success as an artist. The panels. of the 
doors are decorated with rarest roses and flowers 
of the fields. On the wall to the left of the door, 
hangs a charming picture of the two sisters, Jenny 
and Lilly. We cannot see it as well as we could 
wish, for on the student’s lamp there is a shade, 
a pretty thing we must acknowledge, even though 
it does interfere with our pleasure just now. It 
is made of a little Japanese umbrella, with a hole 
cut in the top to admit the chimney and with 
numerous little bright colored tassels, hanging 
from the tips of the frame. There are quantities 
of other pretty things in the room, but we cannot 
look at them now, for Kate is saying: 

“Tt is hard to have you go Jenny. Rome 
never seemed half so far off as it does since you 
and Aline are going there.” 

“ Dear Kate, I don’t know of anything else 
that could keep me home, but if you girls are 
going to grieve for me, I shall never be able to 
go. Make believe, darling, that you are glad to 
get rid of me, won’t you? It is only for a day 
more.” Hereupon Lilly said : 

“I think Louise would not find it so hard to 
leave us. She is away all day and sits in her 
bed-room by herself, half the evening.” 

“ Have you not noticed,” said Jenny “that 
this is more particularly since Van left ?”’ 

“ Yes,” replied Kate, “ and I have often wanted 
to ask you, if you think Aline has observed how 
Louise seems to have superseded her in his friend- 
ship. It is true, he attends her as he ever did ; 
but it is Louise he consults and counsels with, If 
he has good fortune, it is Louise who is first ac- 
quainted with it; and it seems to me that it is in 
Louise he manifests the greatest interest. I may 
be wrong, but have thought I saw it and have 
experienced considerable solicitude lest Aline 
should be distressed by one of us, whom she has 
so truly befriended,” 

“Oh, my precious, blind sister,” cried Jenny, 
laughing, “ your head is so occupied creating ro- 
mances, that you have no time to notice those 
made by other people. Has Aline seen all this? 
Yes, darling, and forwarded the game, as far as 
lay in her power, for she loves them both; and it 
is part of her plan to have them married before 
we leave. Don’t look so perfectly astounded. 
We leave day after to-morrow, it is true; but she 
is a wonderful woman, and, as we already know, 
can accomplish wonderful things.” The sentence 
was but just finished, when quick approaching 
footsteps announced the coming of Aline, who 
unceremoniously entered accompanied by Van, 
both their faces beaming with excitement. This 
unlooked-for advent of the subjects of their con- 
versation, brought all the girls to their feet. 
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“ Speak of angels,”’ cried Lilly— 

“Of course you were speaking of me,” said 
Van, while Aline fairly radiant with excitement, 
inquired after Louise, and called upon her to 
come immediately. But she had already detected 
certain tones, which had brought her on the 
scene. As Van approached her for greeting, Aline 
took the shade off the lamp and addressing the 
company, said : 

“ Prepare yourselves, dearly beloved sisters, one 
and all’’—this in a portentous manner, significant 
of matter of moment to be disclosed, was ren- 
dered utterly ridiculous by a plaintive “ me too,” 
from Van. 
speaker could not again assume her manner of 
importance. 

“ Hush, Van. 
now.” 

“Oh! Oh! Do,” in chorus caused the oftended 
humor to vanish into the smiles that were lying 
in wait back of it, and Aline began again. 

“ Van, look at these pictures; they are my last 
gift to Kate and Louise.” 

“Aline,” cried Lilly, “ what am I to have ? 
Why do you not give me a share in Jenny’s 
picture? I don’t like being left out in the cold 
that way.” 

“To answer your question, my dear, will be to 
spring upon you all the grandest surprise you, 
have ever experienced, Because you, my dear 


The audience laughed out, and the 


I have half a notion not to tell 


Lilly, are going with us.” 


Aline did not over-estimate the effect of this 
announcement. An expression of mixed horror 
and fear instantly shadowed itself on Lilly’s face, 
as she instinctively looked at Van, It was plain 
enough that she thought he had something to do 
with this, and that the thought was painfully un- 
comfortable to her. Louise, whose imagination 
was tempered by a few more years, and curbed 
by a more practical bent, said: 

“Aline, I can safely affirm that we all believe 
every word you say, but—we do not understand 
it.” 

Jenny, with unfeigned delight, threw her arms 
about Lilly and cried : 

“Oh, Iam so glad!” Evidently she had had 
some insight into the mystery. While Kate, quite 
dumb with bewilderment, looked the question 
she wanted to ask; and Aline, moved to pity by 
this mute appeal, explained : 

“At the last church reception Lilly sang, ‘ She 
Wandered Down the Mountain-side.’ I was at 
the time standing beside old Mr. Green, who has 
been quite an amateur in his day, and he ex- 
pressed a regret that a voice of such rare quality 
had not received higher cultivation.” 

“« Yes,’ said I, ‘it is a pity she cannot study in 
Milan. Miss B— had three years there, and it 
worked miracles for her, She has had as many 
concert engagements since as she has been able 
to fill; and has been well paid for them, too.’ 





No harm in throwing out a suggestion, you know, 
girls. Lots of good is left undone in this world 
simply because the people who have the means 
don’t think of it. ‘That's so,’ said he, showing 
the discernment I hoped for, ‘and her congrega- 

I will mention this at the next 

I believe you and her sister will 
I told him we would and begged 


tion sent her. 
vestry meeting. 
sail in May.’ 
he would not mention this idea outside, for I 
knew the disappointment would be dreadful if it 
failed.” 

While Aline was speaking, the expression and 
color changed in Lilly’s face, and at the last her 
head fell upon Jenny’s shoulder, where she cried 
without restraint. 

“ He just brought me word,” continued Aline, 
“that you are really to go, the letters of credit 
having been obtained to-day. And that is the 
reason I painted your picture. Come, girlikie, 
stop crying, or I shall think your are sorry instead 
of glad.” 

«Come into the other room,” said Jenny, lead- 
ing her sobbing sister away, and Kate and Aline 
followed anxiously, fearing the shock had been 
too much for her. 

As they closed the door, Van detained Louise, 
who was about seating herself, by taking both 
hands in his. Looking at her lovingly, and, oh! 
so earnestly, he said: 

“J, too, have a surprise for you to-night. I 
have made several discoveries during the month 
I have been absent. May I tell them to you as 
unreservedly as I have all my other affairs this 
winter ?” 

With a half shy glance, very unlike the practi- 
cal Louise, she said : 

“ Why not, Van ?” 

“ Well, my dear friend, I found that all my 
ambitions and aims were but listless, dead things 
when they were not animated by your presence. 
T found that without you to consult, the other 
In fact, 
dear one, I found that I was greatly blessed in 
your allowing me to depend upon you so much, 
and that the blessing would be doubled if you 
would assure me that I should never be left so 
alone again.” 

Then Louise archly said : 

“ Well, never go away.” 

“ That will not do,” said Van; “ my uncle’s 
will desired that he should be laid to rest where 
he died. Also that I, being his sole heir, should 
move directly into the house on Fourth street, 
where he has passed his life. 
will become my wife I can do this, open my 
office and commence life at once.” 

« Van, I cannot believe this, you mistake your- 
self,” replied Louise. “I am not the woman 
you ought to marry” (visions of Aline were now 
floating before her); and then, deprecatingly, “ I 
am so little, so matter-of-fact.” 


half of every deliberation was gone. 


If, Louise, you 
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‘* No matter for all that, love, you have all the 
traits that, in my mind, go to make up the sum 
of a perfect woman.” 

With this, he clasped her and held her to his 
breast, and she rested there in quiet contentment, 
realizing that this was the secure haven of her 
life. 

Then, bending fondly over her, he gave her 
one lingering kiss, that told the rest of the old, 
old story. 

They had just begun to realize that there was 
a life-time of sweet companionship before them, 
when the girls came back. 

Lilly, looking as happy as her wonderful luck 
warranted, and the others, even the unselfish 
Kate, happy in her good fortune. It was visible 
at the first glance, even to such pre-occupied 
minds, that something new had taken place dur- 
ing their absence. Owing to the previous hints 
ot Jenny and Aline, however, the effect was not 
altogether startling, when Van took the hand he 
claimed, and, placing upon it a sparkling soltaire, 
said: 

« See, girls, this hand will be given to me in 
fee simple at nine o’clock to-morrow evening in 
this, the home of my bride. All present are 
invited to attend. The affair will be quite 
recherché, the bride’s three sisters and a friend, a 
Miss Worthington, acting as bride’s maids.” 

Lilly pleaded piteously : 

«“ Please, may I ask Mr. Green ?” 

« Surely, little sister that is to be,” said vat 

And before the evening was over all was 
arranged, and Louise was reconciled to this 
instantaneous sort of marriage for the sake of 
having her sisters present. They only had the 
wedding supper in their cozy parlor, however, 
for Louise had strong feeling about being mar- 
ried in church. Short as the notice was, there 
was quite a number of the congregation present, 


io congratulate her, 
. . te oe OS eee Re 


Midst the bustling of humanity which accom- 
panied the sailing of the Ohio, we find our friends 
assembled together for the last time for some 
years. Tears and adieus, the shouts and cries 
of porters and draymen, shipping baggage, and 
all the noise and racket incident to the starting 
of an ocean steamer, clanged out upon the quiet 
of a lovely spring morning, giving a tone of life 
and energy to the very air, calculated to subdue 
any tendency to sad or forboding thoughts; yet 
the sisters tearfully watched the stately steamer 
majestically sail away, bearing from them three 
of their happy party. As is always the case, 
those left suffered the most from the parting, 
while those leaving, divided their thoughts be- 
tween the sadness of the present and the hopes 
of the future. 

When the material evidence of their existence 
was no longer visible to the watcher’s eyes, Van 





suggested to his wife the propriety of returning ; 
and, re-entering their carriage, they drove to the 
house on Fourth street, where a door-plate, bear- 
ing the name of Van Wharton Schuylér, the 
uncle after whom Van was named, ornamented 
the door. Kate was given the third floor, to 
which had been transferred the entire furnishing 
of the sitting-room, which the sisters’ hands had 
so lovingly contrived. And I think that Van 
and Louise will be one living proof that Homer 
held a very correct view of life when he said: 
“ There is nothing better and nobler in life than 
when husband and wife, being of one mind, rule 
a household.” 


‘*FLOWER OF THE GORSE, 
FLOWER OF REMORSE.” 





BY CAROLINE A. MERIGHI, 


Flower of the Gorse, flower of the Gorse, 
What is the meaning thy petals enfold? 
Why art thou oft called the * Flower of Remorse ?” 
What is the legend that of thee is told ? 
Flower of the Gorse, flower of the gorse. 


This is the legend of days that are olden, 
This is the tale of the pallid-hued flower. 
Sinister seeming hath bloom that is golden, 
And thorns when they thrive not on rose of the 
bower. 
Flower of the gorse! flower of the gorse ! 


Far in the days of the might that was evil, 

The might that is cruel, the might that is cold, 
Governing the soul with the power of the devil, 
Lived there a miser who loved but his gold. 

Flower of the gorse! flower of the gorse! 


Fair was his daughter, with face of an angel ; 
And loved her a page who had naught but his 
sword. 
They knelt at the shrine of the holy evangel, 
And pledged them in secret with faith and with 
word. 
Flower of the gorse ! flower of the gorse! 


Then to the home of the miser they hastened, 
To seek for his pardon, and ask for his aid. 
The door of the castle was ruthlessly fastened, 
And out on the snow the maid’s garments were 
laid. 
Flower of the gorse ! flower of the gorse! 


Writ on a leaf were the words of the noble—- 
Noble of lineage, but churl in the heart—- 
“ Doomed, from the hour of thy act so ignoble, 
Art thou, oh daughter ! and from thee I part.” 
Flower of the gorse ! flower of the gorse | 


** Never again shalt thou find, tho’ thou seek me, 
Never again shalt thou eat of my bread ; 
Never again shall I pardon or bless thee, 
Till gold shall grow out of thy breast and thy 
bed.” 
Flower of the gorse ! flower of remorse ! 
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Wandered the lady, and wandered the lover, 
Far to the North, to the East, to the West; 
Seeking for fortune, the world went they over, 
Finding no peacefulness, finding no rest. 
Flower of the gorse ! flower of remorse ! 


Slain was the page as the brave fain would perish, 
Holding the cross of the Holy Crusade. 
Left without soul that would love or would cherish, 
Homeward then wandered the fair Ethelgade. 
Flower of the gorse ! flower of remorse! 


When she drew nigh to the castle so lordly, 
“‘ Father," she cried, “ I have sought thee again. 
List, tho’ thy heart be so stern and so worldly, 
Drive me not from thee to perish in pain.” 
Fiower of the gorse ! flower of remorse ! 


Nothing replied save the howl of the nightblast, 
Bearing new curse to the bosom that bled: 
“Go! thou art nothing to me but an outcast, 

Here hast no refuge, and here hast no bed |" 
Flower of the gorse | flower of remorse ! 


Out on the moor, while the rain it is falling, 
Sinking to earth fell the deSolate one: 
“ Father, may heaven, ere the death voice is calling, 
See thee repent of the deed thou hast done." 
Flower of the gorse! flower of remorse ! 


Out of the sod where she slept all enfolden, 
In garments of white, in the robes of the grave, 
Blossomed the Gorse, with its floweret golden, 
True hue of the coins that the miser enslave ! 
Flower of the gorse! flower of remorse ! 


And as he passed by the mound that was lowly, 
Down on his knees sank the miser in dread : 
“« Heaven lift the curse of my words so unholy! 
Gold hath grown out of her breast and her bed !"" 
Flower of the gorse ! flower of remorse! 


This is the legend of days that are vanished ; 
This is the rhyme of the “ Flower of the Gorse.” 
Perished the churl who his daughter had banished, 
Lonely and desolate, slain by remorse. 
Flower of the gorse! flower of the gorse! 





MATRIMONIAL.—Domestic unhappiness might 
be cured*if both the husband and wife would 
agree between themselves—and faithfully abide 
by the agreement—never, under any provoca- 
tion, to utter a recriminatory or harsh word; or, 
if one of the parties, in a moment of impatience, 
does speak harshly, let the other reply only in 
the tones and language of devoted kindness, If 
they cannot speak in the words of friendship 
and love, let them, for the time being, study the 
virtue of silence. We say, if they cannot; but 
it is, indeed, a lamentable condition of domestic 
peace when silence is the only means by which 
disputes and quarreling are averted. Husband 
and wife should converse together much and 
often, and each should aim to introduce such 
topics of conversation as are known to be agreea- 
ble, and to carry on his or her part of it in such a 
manner as to please and edify. 
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Playing At Work. 





JESSIE E. RINGWALT, 


In the delightful days of autumn the children 
can find a happy harvest in the treasures of the 
woods. Nature furnishes with boundless prodi- 
gality rich stores of acorns, cones, mosses, and 
many other charming fruits of the forest, that lie 
hidden in quiet nooks beneath the fallen leaves. 

The ramble, that is in itself a joy, will gain a 
crowning charm under the stimulation of a 
search for these treasures; and the wealth thus 
gaily garnered can be reaped again in a later 
harvest of fun for the fireside, when such trifles 
from the wild wood will serve to recall the merry 
memories of the holiday tramps through bush 
and brake, while furnishing pleasing occupation 
for the hours of the long winter evenings. 

Almost all children find amusement in seeking 
for mosses, and many species can be preserved in 
their original beauty for a long time. One moss 
of exquisite delicacy clings close to the rocks 
from which it can be detached with a broad 
knife-blade. It assumes a beautiful variety of 
leaf-like shapes, that are frequently grouped into 
a circular or oval form, and vary in color from a 
light green through several shades of bronze and 
brown. A similar growth often appears on the 
mouldering bark of old fence rails. These 
varieties are especially useful to the moss-worker 
as they can be preserved dry, and retain their 
color for a long time. Another common dry moss 
that resembles a forest of silver trees, can be 
stored away dry and used in that condition, but 
has the advantage of regaining its pliability and 
a light greenish tint when dampened with water. 

Every locality, of course, has its special varie- 
ties, which can only be known by experiment, 
and it is only possible to give such slight hints as 
will rather awaken interest than direct the search 
after the numerous mosses which can be preserved 
for the ornamentation of the house. Among the 
dry mosses may be mentioned, however, the 
variety that resembles tiny cups; these are very 
charming, the cups varying in color, being green, 
bright scarlet, and also of a buff or yellowish 
tint. The long grey moss of the Southern States 
is too well known to require description; in the 
Northern States there is also a grey, dry moss 
which sways like a short tress of silvery hair 
from the branches of trees, but rarely attains any 
great length. 

The heavier green mosses are in abundant 
variety, some presenting the perfect miniature of 
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a pine forest, and others more delicately green, 
exhibiting a variety of fern-like forms. These 
are all beautiful when examined with care, and 
are well suited for various decorations. The 
difficulty in their preservation, however, arises 
from the fact that they must be kept con- 
stantly damp, or they lose their lustre. The dry 
mosses on the contrary can be stored away in 
quantity, and furnish a supply always ready for 
use. 

One of the simplest ornaments to be covered 
with moss is a Latin cross. Made of thin laths 
or even of stout card board, it can be readily 
covered with any of the dry mosses, which 
are made to adhere by glue. If a pasteboard 
cross is merely bent back a little at the foot, it 
may be sewed fast to the bottom of an old box, 
which in its reversed position will serve as a base. 
The whole of this rude structure can be then 
covered with moss, and a few heads of dried 
grass, a fern, or a spray of autumn leaves can be 
grouped about it with graceful effect. 

Some little hanging shelves like those shown in 
Fig. 1 may be readily shaped from the fragments 

Fig. 1. 











of an old pasteboard box. The pieces need 
only be caught together by a few stitches of 
strong thread, for the foundation should be en 
tirely hidden by a covering of moss, These 
quaint little shelves can be made a very pretty 
adornment for a cosy corner of the family sitting- 
room, and serve as a receptacle for the many un- 
classified sundries that delight children, such as 
the nests of birds and wasps, pebbles, shells, 
birds’ eggs, dead butterflies, bur-baskets, moss- 
covered twigs, and other unconsidered trifles 
which are but rubbish when ill-arranged. 

Four strips of pasteboard covered with moss 
can be readily tacked together so as to form a 
rustic frame, and when the picture requires no 
glass, the child will enjoy the pleasure of com- 
pleting the work without any aid from more 
skillful hands. Little baskets and brackets can 
also be made of pasteboard to be adorned with 
moss—more taste than skill being required for 
the manufacture, as graceful irregularities are 
more pleasing than uniformity of outline. 





In pressing ferns and leaves, success is assured 
by promptness rather than dexterity, and many 
children become adepts at the pleasing industry. 
When possible, a large book, such as a bound 
volume of newspapers, should be taken to the 
woods, and the ferns placed immediately between 
the pages. When this is inconvenient, they 
should be immediately placed in a_ basket, 
sprinkled with water and kept covered from the 
sunlight so as to preserve them from fading until 
they can be put under pressure. 

When a large volume is not accessible, single 
newspapers can be made to serve just as weil, 
for such paper absorbs all the moisture from the 
leaves with great rapidity. A board, a few books, 
or even a trunk can be used as a press—in fact 
the true fern lover takes any means of pressing, 
as but litthe weight is required. The only es- 
sential point in the process is that the ferns must 
be changed into dry, fresh papers within twenty- 
four hours. The papers will then be found to 
have absorbed a surprising quantity of moisture, 
even from apparently dry leaves, and the paper 
or book should, if possible, be well dried im- 
mediately. The ferns can then remain ander 
press undisturbed for three or four days, when 
they must again be removed in the same manner. 
A fourth removal at the end of a week will well 
repay the labor, but is not absolutely essential. 
When finally allowed to continue for several 
weeks under pressure, and entirely undisturbed 
they will be found perfectly dry, and will retain 
their color and pliability during months of ex- 
posure to the light. 

This method also serves for the preservation of 
colored autumn leaves. Several other means 
have been often used, such as ironing them with 
wax, and coating them with varnish, all of which 
are quite successful in preserving the intensity of 
color; but the leaves become brittle and lose that 
natural grace which is their highest beauty. 

All the more delicate ferns press perfectly, 
preserving their verdure ; a pleasing variety can 
be gained by mingling them with the curiously 
bleached specimens that are occasionally found 
in the depths of the woods or on the mountain 
tops. These fronds are beautifully varied, some- 
times being quite white and ranging through soft 
cream shades into fawn and deepening thence 
into a rich brown, Where ferns are not abundant 
almost any delicate, thin leaf can be substituted, 
and the tender sprays of the honey-locust almost 
rival them in grace. The feathery foliage of the 
wild carrot, and the yarrow, and the columbine 
press well, as do also the long slender growths of 
the blackberry vine. There are many tiny wild 
vines and plants with lustrous green foliage which 
can also be preserved. As experiments are so easy, 
almost any plant may serve for trial. 

Among the colored leaves of autumn, the maple 
is justly the favorite, not only for the great variety 
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of its tints, but for the tenacity with which they 
are retained. It is rivaled by the superb sprays 
of the sumac which also displays exquisite vein- 
ings and edgings of bright tints giving an abound- 
ing variety of coloring. Some oaks change to a 
gorgeous red, which is also very permanent, 
while other species exhibit a brown that when 
used sparingly, helps to heighten the effect of 
other colors, Among the forest trees there are 
several tones of yellow, which are very beautiful, 
but the brilliant dogwood must be avoided as an 
utter delusion, the leaves fading to complete in- 
significance, 

After the work of pressing and drying is suc- 
cessfully accomplished, in the bright days of au- 
tumn, it is well to permit the pretty treasures 
to remain safely under pressure for a considera- 
ble period, and the arrangement of them may 
well be deferred until near Christmas, when their 
fresh beauty will add to the decorations of the 
holiday season. 

Grouped lightly in vases and interspersed with 
dried grasses and cereals, they furnish a haad- 
some adornment for the home. They can also 
be prettily arranged as in Figure 2, where they 

Fig. 2. are prepared as a picture, 
A few handsome and perfect 
ferns lightly spread upon a 
paper background can be 
relieved by a spray of col- 
ored leaves and a head of 
grass or oats. A mere touch 
of paste will hold them in 
place, and the effect is much 
improved by a graceful ir- 
regularity in the grouping. 
A rustic frame, such as has 
been mentioned, as covered 
with moss, is especially ap- 
propriate to such a work. 
Such pictures are much ad- 
mired when arranged as a 
_} panel, that is in-a picture, 
which is much longer than it is wide. High 
colored groups of this kind look especially weH 
when fastened upon a back-ground of black 





























paper. 

As another decoration for the wall, leaves and 
ferns can be arranged upon a shape of cardboard 
cut so as to surround a picture. This can be 
seen prepared for an oval in Figure 3, but is 
equally suitable to a circle or square, and can 
make a pleasing frame for a portrait. When in- 
tended merely as a temporary adornment, such a 
frame may be fixed upon the wall by pins or 
tacks, but when required to be lasting, a ribbon 
*s glued around the edge as a binding. 

As a part of the Christmas festivities, a charm- 
ing effect can be produced by affixing ferns and 
bright ieaves upon the windows, or upon a glass 
door. High colors are especially suited to this 





work, and the gleams of wintery sunshine will 
give the leaves the brilliancy of autumn. A very 


Fig. 3. 














slight touch of white of egg will secure the sprays 
to the inner surface of the panes of glass as in 
Fig. 4, and the leaves preserve their beauty for a 
considerable period. 

Fig. 4. 
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The harvesting of flowering grasses is one of 
the special delights of autumn, and requires some 
care, though little skill. In the first place, the 
long unbroken stalks are better secured by cutting 
than pulling, and all superfluous leaves should be 
removed at once. To secure perfection in the 
drying, the grasses should be grouped standing 
loose and uncrowded, in a bowl or vase in a dry 
and dark place. By this means the colors will be 
preserved unfaded, and the heads retain their na- 
tive graceful droop. To secure a fine variety, 
grasses should be collected as they appear in se- 
quence during the summer; but a fine array can 
be found in autumn. At this season there is a 
special abundance, of rich purple grasses, some 
high and towering, others spreading in tree 
shapes. Broom-corn is a very effective orna- 
ment, especially for its different shadings; the 
pretty, pungent pepper-grass also furnishes a re- 
markable variety of colors. The erect head of 
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the dock can be preserved in many tints from 
light greens and browns, through successive 
shades until it appears almost black. Oats should 
be gathered at different stages before maturity as 
it then fades too quickly. Many common grasses 
that appear very fragile and ineffective singly, 
will be found, when massed in quantities, to pro- 
duce a very soft and pleasing fringe for the more 
stalwart kinds, and they blend admirably with 
ferns. 
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BY DOROTHY LUNDT. 





CHAPTER I. 


And so you are teasing for the story of that 
night—only because you heard me refer to it, 
yesterday, when I was chatting with your mother, 
as the only adventure which ever befel me in all 
my five-and-fifty years? And you take it for 
granted, you foolish young people, because | 
called it an “adventure,” that it must needs be 
as “thrilling” as the stories you waste your time 
in following so breathlessly through your modern 
novels, and behind the footlights? You will be 
disappointed then; I give you fair warning ! 

It was all over in a short half hour, and more- 
over, I wasn’t in the least the heroine of it; I 
only “ assisted” at it, as the droll French phrase 
goes, which was perplexing you in your transla- 
tion, yesterday, Dorothy. And, moreover—but 

*you want the story, you say, and not ten minutes 
of preface? The impertinence of your genera- 
tion spoke in that! Well, you must have the 
story, then, I suppose. Put a fresh log on the 
fire, Tom; I don’t want you poking at it, pres- 
ently, as you’d be certain to do, in the midst of 
the only “ thrill” my small narrative can boast. 
Tell the maid not to bring the lamps for half an 
hour; story-tellers are owlish, you know, in their 
love for the dark. 

It happened to me the winter I was eighteen 
years old. I had been spending the Christmas 
holidays with Uncle Philip and Aunt Hester 
Heywood, up in Ayr; and as always happened 
when I went to them, my visit of a fortnight had 
lengthened out into months ; and February found 
me still with them, I never was as happy else- 
where as at Ayr. At home, as you know, I had 
quite a patriarchal tribe of brothers and sisters, 
to share with me papa’s affection, and the possi- 
bilities of our very limited income ; but at Ayr I 
reigned supreme; and [ am sure no child of 
their own could have held a warmer place than 
I, in Uncle Philip and Aunt Hester’s hearts. 
Their marriage had been childless; and it was 
natural that the only child of Uncle Philip’s 
favorite sister should be so very dear to them. 
They were clannish folk, always, the Heywoods ; 
and they never made any very friendly advances 





to the second Mrs. Ainsworth—good housewifely 
soul that she was! nor to any of her big brood 
of children. It was usually rather pointedly 
to Miss Ellice Ainsworth that letters of invita- 
tion to Ayr, came addressed, 

And you can fancy that from the crowded little 
parsonage at home, in the dusty square beside 
the village church, to the stately, old-world quiet 
of Heywood House, was a change I was never 
loth to make; that after the little rooms in and 
out of which five boys went stamping all day 
long, and through which the baby’s fretful wail 
(there always was a baby !) was always sounding, 
to find one’s self in the great library at Ayr, in the 
good company of wise old books, and with only 
the crackling of the fire, or Aunt Hester’s pleasant 
voice, to. break the restful silence, was like wak- 
ing from a dreary dream! Aunt Hester was an 
Englishwoman, and she had brought the cour- 
tesy, and dignity and repose of English gentle- 
life with her across the sea, and it had reigned 
in the old Heywood mansion many a peaceful 
year. 

You don’t think it was very dutiful of me, you 
are saying, Dorothy, to so lightly leave home and 
its cares, and run off pleasuring? My dear, it is 
pathetically true, that it was the most dutiful 
thing I coulddo! Mrs. Ainsworth had daughters 
of her owns and my room, my place at table, the 
money which must go toward my modest winter 
plenishing, were very welcome, in my absence, 
But my father was “my own father,” you cry? 
I am afraid he never felt that very deeply, nor 
did I. He never had been wholly at ease with 
my mother after, their brief wooing past, she 
came home to the little parsonage as his wife. 
She ministered very faithfully in things temporal ; 
in things spiritual, she asked of him a ministry 
he could never render to her high needs. Per- 
haps it was because I was so entirely, in passion- 
ate love and reverence, my mother’s child, that 
he never felt wholly at his ease with me. Per- 
haps it was because of what, child though I was, 
I said to him, when he brought another Mrs. 
Ainsworth, of a very different mould, home to 
the rooms my mother’s presence had made 
sacred, before her going had left them desolated 
one little year. Be that as it may, if he ever 
missed me at all, it was with a certain subtle 
sense of relief. 

But all this is quite irrelevant, my dear, to the 
little story I began to tell. Still it was natural 
that you should ask the question. 

I had never been happier at Ayr, than that 
winter I was eighteen years old. Aunt Hester 
gave me first, that year, a responsible share in 
the entertaining of the guests of whom her hos- 
pitable house was rarely empty; and this was a 
pride no less than a pleasure to me, for she had 
strict old-fashioned ideas of the place of young 
girls in social life, had Aunt Hester. 1 was very * 
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happy in the society of the clever young people 
who found Madam Heywood’s home, a con- 
genial atmosphere. And among the guests was 
the heroine of my little adventure; to which I 
am coming, eventually, Tom, in spite of your 
impatient doubts to the contrary! She was the 
daughter of one of Uncle Philip’s college chums, 
a Miss Eleanor Forrester. She must have been 
about twenty-four years old then. I believe I 
worshiped her with a hero-worship that would 
have satisfied the heart of Thomas Carlyle him- 
self! It was not so much that she was beautiful 
(though looking back through the years, I still 
think her face, in certain moods, the most beau- 
tiful face I ever saw), as that she was at once so 
frank and so gracious, so genuine, and so sweet. 
She had not the somewhat rough self-assertion 
which so often belongs to women of her power 
and courage ; she had not the finesse, the subtle, 
false “ policy’”’ which so often belongs to women 
of her infinite tact and sweetness. She was a 
bit of a Di Vernon in her way, too; I think it 
was her superb horsemanship which so endeared 
her to Uncle Philip’s heart, at first. Her physical 
strength and endurance were a proverb amongst 
us; she had proved them equal, more than once, 
in unobtrusive ways to those of many a young 
man of our society; not always to the young 
man’s unmixed: satisfaction. 

I remember, as if it were yesterday, one keen, 
clear January afternoon, when, returning from a 
skating frolic on the river, we found Dick Francit 
and Alec Stuart standing before a target, which 
they had just set up in the fir-grove for a little 
pistol-practice. There are certain moments— 
and these are by no means thé most vital moments 
of one’s life—which photograph themselves on 
the memory, without one’s knowing why or how; 
but there they remain, vivid and fresh forever. 
And so that minute photographed itself with me. 
I shut my eyes; and again I see the fir-wood, 
with a powdering of last night’s snow, still white 
on the sturdy green branches, and fluffing down, 
now and then, in a diamond-dust, as the sharp 
wind stirred and stilled; patches of snow, too, on 
the brown carpet under foot, which even into the 
January chill sent forth a faint odor, like a 
memory of vanished summer noons; the cold, 
blue sky, with a few light clouds, rose from the 
near sunset, sailing across it, above the swaying 
fir-tops; the river flashing icily at the foot of the 
lawn-slope ; the late, keen light falling slanting 
upon the merry group under the gray old trees. 
I can see Eleanor Forrester, in the short, rough 
suit of the dark blue she loved to wear, with the 
red of an abounding and joyous health in her 
delicate face, and her bright hair all ‘tossed and 
ruffled in the wind. She had been examining, 
rather critically, the pistol Alec Stuart had handed 
her, at her laughing request; and now as she gave 
it back, 





“It’s quite time I had a little practice in this 
sort of thing,” she said; “unless I wish to lose 
entirely the aim brother Jack used to declare my 
chief accomplishment in school-girl-days !” 

“ My armory is quite at your service, whenever 
you propose to re-commence practice, Miss 
Eleanor,” said Uncle Philip, with the smile 
which he always had for her brave young beauty. 
“TI used to be quite a connoisseur in fire-arms 
once, and took pride in the little armory I in- 
herited from my father, who held such tastes be- 
fore me. I remember he used to have a loaded 
revolver kept in every guest-chamber in the 
house; I dare say you would find one or two in 
the old cabinets up yonder still. I had them 
overhauled and reloaded not very long ago; and 
I have an impression that some of them were left 
where we found them. We will Jook over them 
together some day, Miss Eleanor.” 

“Thank you; it would give me hearty pleas- 
ure,” she said. “I delight in a well-made little 
revolver, almost as*much as my brothers do. I 
have seen the time more than once when I have 
felt the safer for their company.” 

“It does seem to me,” cried Alec Stuart, 
suddenly addressing her with a brusqueness that 
had rather grown on him of late. ‘ It does seem 
to me, Miss Eleanor, that you possess the most 
extraordinary number of superfluous accomplish- 
ments of any young lady of my acquaintance! 
How you ever find time to add to your gentle- 
manly tastes any feminine pleasures, I must con- 
fess puzzles me!” 

She turned toward him (we were walking back 
to the house, now, and he was by her side), with 
a very kind amusement in her gray eyes. 

“And it seems to me,” she said, “that you, in 
common with most of your sex, are very unrea- 
sonable on this sort of subject! And so my 
pistol-shooting is to follow my riding and swim- 
ming, under the ban of unqualified condemnation! 
Unconventional, such tastes may be in women, I 
grant you; but unwomanly I am sure they are 
not. Gentlewomen will not need teaching as to 
how and where to indulge them; but properly 
exercised, such sport bring a strength of muscle 
and a power of nerve, which women, as well as 
men, need sorely enough in the hard places of 
their lives! And I think that women who use 
every means in their power to make healthy their 
bodies for heakthy minds to dwell in should be 
helped, and not laughed at. I beg your pardon,” 
she ended, abruptly, as the silence about her 
warned her how earnestly she had been speaking, 
“Indeed I didn’t mean to make a speech. But 
I don’t like to be laughed at as ‘ eccentric,’ when 
I am only using the right, natural means which I 
believe exist to boys, men, and women alike, to 
strength and usefulness, and, in the truest sense, 
self-possession !’’ 


We had arrived at the hall-door as Eleanay 
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finished speaking; and as it opened, the warm 
firelight flashed out ruddily across the twilight 
snow. Stuart stood aside for Eleanor to pass in, 
and taking off his cap, stood uncovered, “I 
owe you an apology for my rudeness, Miss Eilea- 
nor,” he said, “and I don’t know how best to 
make it. Only perhaps you can fancy that a man 
who would gladly be of service to a wo—to wo- 
mankind—and feels how little he could ever 
serve them in the high things of mind and spirit, 
may feel resentful, a little, when we see them so 
‘arm’d and well prepared’ against physical evils ; 
also, that he cannot hope to serve them even 
there!” 

Was it the firelight gave Eleanor’s face that 
rosy glow, as she passed him with no answer but 
a bend of her fair head. 

‘Oh yes, his apology was all very pretty,” I 
said, resentfully, to Aunt Hester, as we went up 
stairs together. “ But I don’t see why Mr. Alec 
Stuart need, in the least concern himself with 
Eleanor Forrester’s tastes and inclinations, in the 
first place!” 

“ Unless, indeed,’ Aunt Hester answered, 
smiling down into my vexed face, “ unless, in- 
deed, Mr. Alec Stuart has eome to look upon 
Eleanor’s tastes and inclinations as upon those of 
the woman he would make his wife. I have 
thought he might be so looking at them this 
many a month, my dear!” 





CHAPTER II. 


I think it happened on a Tuesday afternoon— 
that little episode under the fir-trees. The fol- 
lowing Saturday, the fiercest storm of that winter 
swept over Ayr. Even the solid, sturdy old 
Heywood House shook under the raging assault 
of the north wind that, charged with sharp rain 
and sleet, flung itself against the wall, and roared 
at the windows. I remember that early in the 
afternoon a few of us, impatient at the drowsiness 
with which the heat of indoors weighed down 
their eyelids, merrily dared each other to a walk 
—or wade, rather—round the barn through the 
snow ; but so deep was the snow, and so strong 
was the wind, and so sharp the sleet, which cut 
one’s face like millions of tiny spears, that I was 
glad to turn back before I had left the hall door 
thirty feet behind, and when I had staggered up 
the steps, I found myself so faint with buffeting 
and loss of breath, that Uncle Philip took me up 
like a baby in his strong arms and carried me to 
the settle by the blazing fire. 

We tried no more “ excursioning ” that day. 

In the evening, after eandles were brought, we 
sat around the great fireplace; singing a little at 
first, with no accompaniment but the raging wind 
outside; and bye-and-bye drifted into story-tell- 
ing; such stories as seem afloat in the very air of 





such wild black nights as that—of adventure by 
mountain and sea—of visitants whose feet “ leave 
no traces on the sea sand or the winter’s snow ;” 
and whose presence only the watch-dogs know. 
And I can assure you that with the storm, and 
our evening’s entertainment, weak-minded folks 
like we were in small humor for sleep when 
sleep time came; and I fancy that even the gen- 
tlemen looked forward with more than usual 
satisfaction to their nightly cigar in the library as 
likely to have a soothing effect not wholly unwel- 
come. As the maid was lighting our bed-room 
candles, I heard Dick Francis say, in answer to 
some question of Uncle Philip’s : “ No sir, they’ve 
not caught him yet; I heard the grooms saying 
this afternoon that they had traced him into this 
neighborhood, and thought he must be in hiding 
somewhere hereabout. I haven’t a fragment of 
my usual sympathy with justice-hunted men, in 
his case. The man is a cold-blooded scoundrel, 
and I hope they’ll have him—the sooner the 
better.” 

“ Of whom are you speaking ?” several of us 
asked, in a breath. 

* Of that rascal, Burroughs, who escaped from 
the county jail last Thursday,” said Dick. “ The 
one who robbed and beat that old man at Lester 
—left him for dead, you know—and I believe 
they had other charges to bring forward against 
him at his trial next week. Some of the best 
men of the force are on his track, and I don’t 
think he’ll slip through their fingers. It is a pua- 
zle to me, though, where he can be in hiding 
hereabouts ; the country is so open, I should 
think he'd find it hard work to keep cover.” 

The gentlemen were still discussing the matter 
when we left them. As I stopped on the upper 
landing to say good-night to Eleanor—her room 
was at the opposite end of a corridor from mine 
—a blast of wind struck the great staircase win- 
dow behind us; and one of the shutters, partially 
torn from its fastening, came crashing against the 
glass with a noise that reverberated like a thun- 
derclap through the quiet house. I threw both 
arms around Eleanor, with a terrified scream ; and 
the next moment, realizing my folly, and weak 
from the nervous strain of the evening’s talk, I 
burst into a passion of hysterical é¢rying. 

“ My dear!” said Eleanor, “ my dear !’’—and 
held me to her, smoothing my hair with her 
strong warm hand, “ You must not stay alone 
such a night as this, in that great room of yours, 
you foolish child!” she said, “ Why, we should 
have you in a brain fever before morning, 
Ellice! What do you say to my making you a 
visit for the night? I might be useful in tying 
up shutters, yon know, or scaring hobgoblins; 
and you might find a little leisure to sleep. Shall 
I come?” 

I tearfully entreated her to come. I was not a 
heroic young person, you may perhaps have re- 
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marked—and we were soon established in the 
great room I was then occupying. I had given 


up my own private and particular little “ bower ”’ . 


—a cosy, sunny place opening directly from 
Aunt Hester’s room—to a small cousin, who, be- 
ing still young enough to need occasional peep- 
ings in upon during the night, was naturally 
established as near Auntie as possible. This 
being the only room then vacant, I was forced to 
take possession of it. And what a room it was! 
Quite large enough, I am sure, for a small ban- 
queting hall; it had been the state bedchamber 
in colonial days. It had too many doors for one 
even to be sure one had counted them correctly ; 
and every door, like the windows, was curtained 
with some heavy, sombre drapery; and the floor 
and wainscotings were of dark wood. You can 
fancy it was a cheerful sleeping-place for a ner- 
vous person, on a stormy night. 

We prepared for bed slowly; and while I was 
brushing out my hair by the fire, Eleanor was 
* rummaging ”’ hither and thither about the room, 
bringing to light its many quaintnesses, and 
seeming to enjoy herself heartily. Opening a 
drawer in a tall old cabinet which stood near one 
of the curtained alcoves, she chanced upon some 
odd bits of bric-a-brac that interested her, for she 
lingered long over them. I noticed that one of 
them, as she lifted it, seemed to have, in the fire- 
light, the gleam of steel; and I was about to ask 
her what it was, when the wind, suddenly scur- 
rying down the wide chimney, sent the coals 
flying over and beyond the hearth; and in the 
hurry of gathering them up, I forgot my curiosity. 

Not long after, we blew out our candles; and, 
comforted and protected by the sense of Eleanor’s 
dear and strong companionship, it was not long 
before I fell asleep. 

I woke suddenly, with a sense of stifling and 
oppression, and became conscious that I was 
struggling with both hands to free myself from 
some weight which was being close pressed 
against my face. My eyes once fully open, I saw, 
to my amazement, that it was the coverlid from 
whose pressure over my mouth I was struggling 
to free myself, and that Eleanor’s hand held it 
there, 

She was very pale; there was no color in all 
her face but the burning gray of her eyes; and 
they were looking down into mine with such a 
command in them to be silent and motionless as 
no spoken word could have made more forceful, 

In the moment's pause, after my consciousness 
fully came, I heard the distant clocks across the 
river strike one. Then the storm, which had 
lulled a moment, broke forth again with a roar as 
of loosened demons; and through the tumult, 
Eleanor spoke, in a whisper so Jow that senses 
less terror-keen than mine could not have caught 
a word: 

« Ellice, I want you to be perfectly quiet. I 





have held this against your mouth, for fear that, 
waking, you might cry out. If you will keep 
quite quiet, and do as I bid you, you will save 
both our lives.” 

I solemnly believe that if she had said, instead, 
“If you scream, you will lose both our lives,” I 
should ‘have screamed outright, in the madness 
of helpless fear, But those words, “ save our 
lives,’ held just hope enough to lift me out of 
the terror of the moment toward possible self- 
possession. ‘“ I will be quiet,’’ I tried to whisper, 
but my dry lips could only form the words sound- 
lessly. 

* Yes, I believe you will,” she said, and took 
away the pressure from my face. “ Listen, there 
is a man in that closet yonder; I have seen him. 
He pushed aside the curtains to come out; but he 
heard the servant stirring in the rooms above, and 
closed the curtains to wait till all was quiet, That 
must have been half an hour ago. He will try 
again soon,” 

She paused a moment, for the storm had lulled 
again, and she feared that even her breathless 
whisper might be heard. As the wind rose again, 
she went on: 

** There is a loaded pistol yonder, in the upper 
drawer of that cabinet. I saw it there to-night. 
I want it, With it in my hand, I shall be 
perfectly safe. I shall presently speak aloud, as 
if to wake you; I shail moan, as if in pain; and 
I shali beg you to bring me the phial of laudanum 
in that drawer. And you will cross the room, 
and bring me that pistol. And then I shall bid 
yov go to the next room for blankets to wrap me 
in, and you will, once outside this door, rush to 
Uncle Philip’s room, and alarm the house, You 
have nothing to fear; the man will not come out 
until you have left the room; he would rather 
have one screaming woman to deal with than 
two. And you need not fear for me; I shail 
have my pistol.” 

She did not give me a moment’s time, and it 
was well she did not. Instantly she had lain 
down, and was half screaming, * Wake, wake, 
Ellice! Will you never wake? I am almost 
mad with. that pain of mine again! My medi- 
cine—my laudanum—is yonder in that drawer; 
oh! get it for me; quick! quick! Don’t stop to 
talk!” 

She pushed me from the bed; I staggered 
across the room. It came to me, even then, 
that watching eyes might not suspect the totter- 
ing gait of one just roused from sleep, and 
opening the drawer, I saw again that steely 
gleam in the firelight. My fingers closed over 
the pistol, and a blessed sense of strength seemed 
to run through me, from that hard, cold contact. 
The curtains of the alcove just behind me, 
faintly moved. I crossed the room, and laid the 
pistol in Eleanor’s hand, There was a second’s 
pause and then, My dear,” she said; “if [ 
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could be quite warm, now, I think the trouble 
would soon be over. Go into the press-room 
and get me those blankets.” “ You foolish 
child,” she cried, as I staggered in my effort to 
gain the door. “To be so frightened when the 
worst danger is over! What you brought me 
has helped me already; I am stronger. Go 
quickly, and come soon back !” 

I was almost insensible, before I stood in the 
hall. But once there my life surged back to me 
azain; and with it, such an intolerable sense of 
Eleanor’s danger, as gave wings to my feet. I 
don’t know how I roused them, or what I said. 
But the time could almost be counted by seconds, 
before a crowd of people in every stage of 
undress, and grasping all sorts of weapons from 
rifles to curling-irons, were trooping along the 
corridor as noiselessly as they might. Alec 
Stuart’s face—I saw in the light of the candles 
the frightened servants held—was whiter than 
Eleanor’s had been when I woke to find her 
bending over me. 

Just as the door crashed back under Uncle 
Philip’s hand, we heard within a sharp click, 
and a loud oath, in a rough, startling voice; and 
then we could see. A man stood directly before 
the fire-place, his figure outlined blackly against 
the dying flame; a dark, low-browed, crouching 
figure, across whose lowering forehead an ugly 
cut showed, from under a pushed-up bandage ; a 
figure whose right hand clutched a short sharp 
knife; its blade flashed in the flickering light. 
His eyes were fixed in a sort of terrified fascina- 
tion on Eleanor, toward whose bedside he had 
evidently been moving, when, at the click of her 
pistol, he had raised his eyes, and stood para- 
lyzed. Eleanor was sitting upright in bed, her 
long bright hair falling all about her, her hand 
(I noticed, with the strange strained interest in 
little, irrelevant things we feel so often when we 
are in pain or fear, how oddly that white hand, 
and the light lace wrist-ruffling above it, con- 
trasted with its grim contents!) firmly grasping 
her shining, deadly litth weapon. Her finger 
was on the trigger; and her finger did not 
tremble. That her aim was a good one, the 
crouching figure, stopping midway in its stealthy 
approach to the bed, did not seem to doubt. 

Of course that is all there is to tell. After 
that it was only a momentary struggle of one 
man with many; and then he was bound and 
taken ‘away. And Eleanor sent back the money 
offered her for his capture, to be used for the 
benefit of poor prisoners. “ It was horrible; it 


was like taking blood-money !”’ she said. Yes, of 
course it was Burroughs; you knew that from 
the first, did you not? He had been skulking 
about the outbuildings a day, it seemed; and 
had taken advantage of an open door and an 
empty kitchen to find his way up to the great 
room he supposed unoccupied. He had meant 





to avail himself of the storm that night, to make 
good his escape with whatever small valuables 
in: the shape of trinkets or plate he could lay his 
hands on. 

And of course Eleanor fainted, when the re- 
action from the intense strain came? No, she 
did not faint, though she turned a little weak 
and white. It was I who fainted, when I real- 
ized her safety, and saw Alec Stuart on his 
knees at her bedside, thanking God that no 
harm had come to her. 

While I was recovering consciousness, I dis- 
covered that Dick Francis was chafing my hands 
and calling me a blessed little heroine, I 
remember feebly laughing at the notion of a 
person of my recent behavior deserving that title. 
And of course Eleanor married Alec Stuart? 
Of course. And Dick and I “stood up” with 
them, as the phrase went in those days; and 
* stood up” together a twelve month later, at the 
same altar-rail, only this time hand inhand. Do 
I ever see Eleanor Stuart now? My dear, 
Eleanor went home to the High Countries long 
ago. Her life in this world was not long, to 
have won such love, and done such good and 
beautiful work. And Alec Stuart followed 
within a year. He was aman to do his whole 
duty to the last; but I think he must have been 
glad when it was done, and he could go home tw 
Eleanor. 

And that is quite all my story. And when you 
remember that, as I said in the beginning, it is 
the only adventure that has befallen me in all my 
five-and-fifty years, it does‘not seem much of an 
adventure, after all—do you think it does, my 
dears ? 


UNDER THE LILAC, 


BY MRS, S, L, OBERHOLTZER. 





Robed in purple, the lilac 
Catches the sun's gold kiss. 

Touched by her royal raiment 
Dreameth a maid of bliss: 


Dreameth the breath of lilac, 
Lading the amber air, 
Filleth the dim, dim vista 
Of years, excluding care, 


Sweet, O sweet, is the lilac, 
Royally kissed of sun | 

Sweet are the dreams of maiden; 
This is the sweetest one, 


Under the fringe of purple 
Stoopeth a manly form ; 

The fancy blossoms real, 
Her dreams with life are warm, 


The lilac time forever ! 
The purple gold, the breath, 

The dreams that meet at spring-time 
To out-live time and death. 
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I AND 2.—THE POSTAGE STAMP 
TABLE, 

The idea of utilizing postage stamps is eccentric 
rather than pretty, but collectors have a mania for 
seeing the objects of their particular desires put to 
all sorts of curious uses. A small white wood 
table is required, and both shelf and legs are 
covered with red plush, Rare postage stamps 


Fig. 2. 
x | 


Fics. 

















te 
are gummed to the top; some intersperse them 
with seals, others with crests and monograms, 
others paint the wood ornamentally. An en- 
velope with a rare autograph is placed in the 
centre; the whole is glazed. Individual taste 
may be exercised in various ways on such a table. 
The border, embroidered after design Fig. 2, is 
placed round the table, and a Macramé fringe 
completes it. 

















FIGs. 3, 4, 5, AND 6.—TABLE COVER. 
Fashionable table cover with deep open work 
border. This is worked on gray linen of an open 
mesh. The design is shown in full in Fig. 4, 
with the mode of making the fringe. Figs. 3 and 
5 show the manner of working the borders in full 
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working size. Fig. 6 the manner of doing the 
open or drawn work, which goes between the two 
rows of embroidery. The embroidery is done in 
crewel stitch with different colors. 


Fig. 4. 





DESCRIPTION OF NOVELTY PAGE, 
(See colored cuts in front of book.) 
The original designs which we this month pre- 
sent to our readers are designs in etching for 





doylies, This work is extremely fashionable at 
present and very easily executed. The doylies 
are made of white or gray linen, and are fringed 
all around. One or more of the designs which 
we give are put upon each doylie. Trace the 
design of upon thin blotting-paper, then tack upos 


Fig. 5. 





the linen in one corner and proceed to work as 
follows: They should be done in silk, black 
generally being used, as it washes so much better, 
but some persons introduce a little color, The 


ie 6. 





silk is the old-fashioned untwisted floss, which is 
usually split. To do the work, take a long stitch 
upon the right side, and a very short one on the 
under side ; thus proceed to go all over the design. 
No embroidery is used; merely a long, straight, 
plain stitch. This work is very rapidly accom- 
plished, and is very effective. Tea-cloths are 
decorated with it; towels, tidies, and almost any 
small article. Some of the designs are intended 
to be used together, as the gentleman who is 
presenting the flower to a lady, the two little 
girls ready for school one of which has yielded 
to the fascination of the skipping-rope, and so on. 
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Fig. 7. 
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Fics. 7 AND 8.—SHOE CASE. 

This case, useful for traveling, is made of 
American cloth, lined with holland, and can be 
made any size desired. It is bound with brown 
braid, and the various compartments are obtained 





by rows of stitching, the stitches being concealed 
under brown braid, fastened down with chain 
stitch. Fig. 8 gives a narrow fancy border, easy 
of execution, with which the outside is orna- 
mented. 


DIRECTIONS FOR KNITTING A COUNTERPANE.— 
Cast on 64 stitches, knit 4 plain rows, always 
knitting the two first stitches together when you 
commence each row. This is to be observed 
throughout the pattern.—5sth row. Knit two 
together, * make 1, knit 2 together, repeat from *. 
—6th, 7th, 8thand 9th rows. Knit plain.—roth 
row. Knit 2 together, knit 3, purl to the last 4 
stitches, which knit plain; all the purled rows 
must be worked in this way.—11th row. Knit.— 
12th row. Purl.—13th row. Knit.—r4th row. 
Purl.—15th row. Purl.—16th row. Knit.—17th 
row. Purl.—18th row.—Knit.—1oth row. Purl. 
—Repeat from the 15th row, until you have only 3 
stitches on the needle. Knit these as one, and 
fasten off. 





a 
e 


POTTERY DECORATIONS.—Natural leaves are 
being used in pottery decoration with good effect. 
It is done in somewhat this fashion: Sandpaper 
the jar or vase to be ornamented, and give it three 
coats of black paint. Arrange carefully pressed 
leaves on the surface with mucilage, and finish 
with three coats of copal varnish, 

















Fics, 9 AND 10.—DRESSMAKING AT HOME, 
There is nothing more difficult than to cut a 
good shaped train skirt. We this month illustrate 
a train skirt. It necessitates more gores than a 
short one. The front gore is cut exactly as for a 
short skirt, which we illustrated in the September 
number. The gores are sloped off at the bottom 
so as to form the side sweep, while the back width 
is merely a straight breadth of the material, sloped 
to form a train. The diagram shows exactly how 
to arrange and cut out a train skirt from twenty- 
four-inch material, which requires six and one- 
half yards. The skirt being cut out, all the 
seams are sewed up as described in the short 
skirt. It can be trimmed to suit the wearer with 
puffings, kilt, ruffles, or pleatings. After the skirt 
is trimmed, the skirt can be put on a band, the 
front and sides being left plain, the extra fullness 
being either gathered or pleated into the band at 
back. New styles for trimming skirts appear in 
the magazine each month, so our readers will find 
no difficulty in arranging their trimming. Fig. 9 
shows the skirt completed before it is trimmed, 
If askirt is required with a puff at the back, 
the skirt should be cut at least one yard longer 
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than is required for the skirt 
when completed. This extra 
length is arranged in pleats at 
the sides, and is then puffed up, 
giving the bouffant effect so 
many persons admire, without 
having a regular overdress, If 
an overdress is desired, any of 
the designs for a short costume 
may be used, many persons 
making the back breadths of the 
underskirt of an inferior goods 
to that of the dress, as the over- 
skirt being draped over it pre- 
vents the skirt from showing. 
kiiataneglati 
HINTS UPON ARTICLES 
FOR FAIRS, ETC. 
Little bags and sachets are 
now so much in fashion, and the 
materials used are numberless— 
canvas, unbleached linen,velvet, 
or satin, They are embroidered, 
hand-painted, or trimmed with 
lace. Netted chenille bags, 
decorated with large beads, are 
also favorites. The chenille, 
of course, is not really netted,» 
but merely arranged over ap 
shape, and sewed together with 5 
h large bead at every crossing 
of the chenille, Many of theserm 
bags were made up in imitation 
of those little bags which hung 
on our grandmothers’ arms, with 
an inch-wide hem heading at 
the top. This hem is deep 
enough to hold the double 
drawing-strings below the head- 
ing. The end is* gathered 
together closely, and finished by 
a tassel. Netting is also much 
used for them, both in colors 
and black. silk, mixed with 
small beads, the netting being 
the ordinary plain kind with no 
attempt at a pattern, except in 
“using a small mesh for the 
centre rounds, The shape of 
the piece required for these bags 
is a straight length about seven 





; 24 
inches wide by fourteen inches anes 
long for a good-sized bag. They 


are lined with satin to match 
the silk netting in color, and the 
latter should not extend be- 
yond the drawing-string. It 


Fig. 10. 
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can be accomplished by quite an 
ordinary netter, and would be 
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better done if worked round and round in rows, 
than as a straight piece. 

We have also seen crochet used, but it seemed 
to us to be wanting in lightness, though if done 
with an extremely fine needle, it has all the ap- 
pearance of handsome passementerie. 

Talking of crochet reminds us to say that quite 
a revival has taken place, and not alone in that, 
but in Berlin wool work; both of which may re- 
turn amongst us—“ old friends with slightly al- 
tered faces.” The change that has come over 
crochet is that the edgings and insertions now are 
made in colored cottons—ingrain colors, which 
are used for children’s dresses, as well as for 
chair backs and quilts, They are usually worked 
in two shades, such as pink and grey, red and 
blue, and a deep brown with red or pink; and 
are used to trim even velvet dresses, though we 
like them best on washing material. 

In Germany, the kind of cross-stitch called 
“kreuzstich leinenstickerei,” and practised on 
linen, satin sheeting, plain satin, and also upon 
kid for slippers and gloves, is extremely fashion- 
able at the present moment. In England, this 
kind of work has been much revived, but it is not 
half as well known as it deserves to be. When 
there is no square foundation for the stitches, the 
ordinary wool-work canvas must be laid on the 
top, and the threads drawn out when no longer 
required, 

We saw some charming quilts, which we ad- 
mired as both new and pretty. They were really 
originally nothing more than the woven and 
fringed white quilts that we find in every shop, 
the design being generally in squares or diamonds. 
On each of the plain squares had been embroid- 
ered a flower in crewels, done in cross-stitch from 
some old Berlin pattern, canvas being of course, 
laid on first, and the work being shaded, and per- 
formed like the old-fashioned work, with ingrain 
crewels instead of wools. The idea seems an 
excelient revival, and the effect was both fresh 
and elegant. 

The “ Kreuzstich Stickerei’”’ has not taken in 
England as it is done in Germany, probably from 
ils requiring so much time and patience to carry 
out; but we must say that, for aprons on blue 
linen, for tablecloths, serviettes, and d’oyleys on 
damask and linen, we consider it quite worth the 
trouble, and where the worker can take her de- 
signs from the quaint devices and conceits of 
medieval MSS., with their wonderful animals, 
scrolls, and figures, the interest is increased ten- 
fold. . 

Teapot cosies made of patchwork of the octa- 
gon design, the material kid of all colors, and 
edged with cord. Ladies’ bedroom slippers made 
of black matelassé, brocaded in diamonds, to re- 
semble quilting; in each alternate diamond a red 
flower with gold leaves embroidered in coarse 
purse silk. A set of d’oyleys, made of a new kind 
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of satin sheeting, which washes, of the most del- 
icate tea-color. In the centre a large monogram 
embroidered in cardinal silk. Another set made 
of Japanese squares on crape, cut small and bor- 
dered with gold lace, Others, again, of red- 
grounded cotton in cashmerienne designs, out- 
lined with gold, and bordered with gold lace. 

Sticking-plaster cases, bookmarkers, small boxes 
for silk, and many trifles of the kind, can be made 
in perforated cardboard. The prettiest kind of 
work in this are crosses, etc., cut out, and layer 
after layer stuck one upon each other, so that 
they resemble ivory. China cement should be 
used for the sticking, 

Red berries for winter decorations are pretty 
and can be preserved in three ways, First, they 
should be picked in fine weather, thoroughly 
wiped and all the leaves removed. Then pack 
them in a tin box pasted up in paper, and buried 
in the garden until such time as they are required. 
Second, having wiped them dry, pack in boxes 
filled with hot sand. Third, varnish each berry 
with a thick coating of copal varnish. 

The mountain ash berries should be gathered 
when very red and not too soft. Plunge the 
bunches into strong brine made of salt and water ; 
put them into a large jar and tie them down with 
coarse brown paper. When wanted they only 
have to be taken out and shaken, and are ready 
for use. Put them back into the brine till again 
required. 

The following articles can be made of cash- 
mere, silk; satin, and net, in large or small pieces, 
whichever may be convenient: Caps with the 
edges worked in colored silks ; ties for the throat ; 
bracelets and necklets of silk, embroidered with 
small flowers, and edged on each side with narrow 
black or cream lace; aprons of silk, satin, or 
cashmere, with embroidered pockets and border, 
or single sprays rising from one corner; small 
blotting-book covers, with a spray of some deli- 
cate flower worked across; letter cases, pin- 
cushions, small sachets ; hood and cuffs, to be put 
on to any dress at will, and separate from it; em- 
broidering the back of silk and lace mittens or 
long gloves, or the toes of satin slippers ; work 
receptacles, made in the form of long purses, with 
a ring in the centre to take hold of them by, with 
embroidery down the opening and at the ends; 
little mats, covers for photo albums, cases for 
music, cases for crewels and other wools, table- 
pincushions, covers for old boxes to stand on the 
table, and small frames. 





TABLE COVERS are generally now finished off 
by being closely embroidered with a buttonhole 
vandyke, or the edge is left straight and worked 
over with a loose buttonhole half an inch apart in 
silk, a tassel at each corner; or sometimes the 
edges are turned down, and three rows in crewel 
stitch, each row of a distinct color, worked round, 
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RECIPES. 


BAVARIAN CREAM, 


Ingredients.—One quart of cream, 

Four eggs, 

Sugar, 

Half ounce of isinglass, 

Vanilla extract. 
Whip to a stiff froth one pint of rich cream, and 
place it on a seive; boil another pint of cream with 
the isinglass, the yolks of the eggs, sugar, and flav- 
oring to taste; when it comes to a boil take it off 
the fire, put it on the ice, when it begins to thicken, 
stir in a spoonful at a time the whipped cream, and 
beat it until it is the consistency of sponge cake, 
then put into moulds and set it on the ice. 


IMPERIAL CAKE, 

Ingredienis.—One pound of sugar, 

One pound of butter, 

One pound of flour, 

One pound of stoned raisins, 

Half pound of blanched almonds, 

Half pound of citron, 

Eight eggs, 

Soda, 

Spices. 
Beat butter and sugar to acream, add the eggs, well 
beaten, then a little soda dissolved in a spoonful of 
milk, then flour, and lastly fruit and spice, such as 
nutmeg, clove, cinnamon and mace, This makes 
two large loaves, and keeps fresh a long time. 


GRAHAM IRON CLADS. 


Jngredients.—One pint of Graham meal, 

One pint of cold water, 

Salt. 
Beat this together a long time. Use coat iron bak- 
ing pans, or gem pans; put a small piece of butter 
in each one, heat them very hot and put in the bat- 
ter. Serve hot for breakfast with fried liver or beef- 
steak. 


A La Mope BEEF. 


Ingredients,—Thick flank of beef, 

Bacon, 

Vinegar clove, 

Salt, 

Pepper, 

Parsley, 

Thyme, 

Sweet marjoram, 

Onions, 

Carrots, 

Turnips, 

One head of celery. 
Mix together all the herbs and seasoning, which 
must be powdered, cut into pieces about an inch 
long, the bacon, dip them in vinegar then in the 
seasoning. With a sharp knife make holes in the 
beef for the larding, rub in the seasoning and tie it 
up tight. In the bottom of your pot put several 
fried onions, carrots, turnips and celery, cover with 
water, put skewers across the pot, and put the meat 
on them so as not to touch the water. Cover close 
and simmer eight or ten hours. Serve with vege- 
tables. 





BOSTON CAKE, 


Ingredients.—One pound of flour, 

One pound of sugar, 

Half pound of butter, 

Cup of sour cream, 

Five eggs, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

Spice. 
Beat butter and sugar to a cream, then yolks of 
eggs beaten very light, dissolve soda in cream, and 
add then flour alternately with whites of eggs beaten 
to a froth ; spice to taste, fruit can be added, bake in 
a moderately hot oven, especially if fruit is added. 


CHESTNUT SAUCE, 
Ingredients.—Chestnuts, 
Butter, 
Pepper and salt, 
Sugar. 


Remove the outer shells from fine large chestnuts, 
scald them in boiling water and remove the inner 
skins. Stew them in good white stock till quite 
tender, drain them and while hot press them 
through a sieve, put the pulp into a saucepan, add 
a small piece of butter, a little pepper, salt and 
sugar, Stir this over the fire till very hot; but do 
not let it boil, Serve with roast poultry or game. 


AMBER PUDDING, 


Ingredients.—One pound of butter, 
Three-quarter pounds of sifted sugar, 
One-quarter pound of pulverized 
sugar, 
Fifteen eggs, 
One-half lemon, 
One-quarter pound of candied orange 
peel, 
Puff paste. 
Mix the butter and sugar to a cream, beating till 
very smooth. Beat the yolks only of the eggs till 
light, and add to butter and sugar. Beat the can- 
died peel to a paste in a mortar, and stir into the 
mixture. 

Line a deep dish with puff paste, leaving a wide 
edge, which should be ornamented with a paste cut- 
ter. Fill the dish with the mixture, and bake in a 
quick oven. 

When cold, cover with a meringue top of the pul- 
verized sugar, whites of eggs and juice of lemon, 


PICKLED RED CABBAGE, 


Ingredients,—Red cabbage, 
Vinegar, 
Salt, 
Beet-root, 
Spice. 


Choose the purple-red cabbage, slice into a colan- 
der and sprinkle each layer with salt, let it drain 
two days, then put it into a jar, and pour the boil- 
ing vinegar and the spices on it; also put in a few 
slices of red beet-root, cauliflower cut in bunches, 
and put in after being salted are very nice, and will 
look a beautiful red color. 
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PARTRIDGE PIE. 


dngredients.—Four partridges, 

Pepper, 

Salt, 

Parsley, 

Mushrooms, 

Veal steak, 

Ham. 
Pick and singe nicely the birds, cut off the legs at the 
knees, lay a veal steak and a slice of nice ham in the 
bottom of the dish, put the partridges in and half a 
pint of good broth or white stock, season with the 
pepper, salt, chopped parsley, thyme and mush- 
rooms. Put puff paste on the edge of the dish and 
cover with the same. Bake one hour, 


VERY FINE PANCAKES. 

Ingredients.—One pint of cream, 

Six new laid eggs, 

One-quarter pound of sugar, 

One-half nutmeg (grated), 

Sifted flour to make thick batter. 
Whip the cream and beat the eggs separately ; mix 
them and beat them together for five minutes; add 
sugar and nutmeg, and stir in the flour very gradu- 
ally, till you have a smooth thick batter. 

Wipe a frying-pan very clean, and butter it as if 
to bake acake. (The pan should first be heated.) 
Stand it over a clear fire until the edges of the pan- 
cake are set. Turn it and fry on the other side. 

Sprinkle with powdered sugar, and serve hot. 


YORKSHIRE CAKES. 


JIngredients.—Two pounds of flour, 

Four ounces of butter, 

One pint of milk, 

Three spoonfuls of yeast, 

Two eggs. 
Warm the milk sufficiently to melt the butter, 
work the flour into it a little at a time, add the eggs 
well beaten, then yeast; beat all together and let it 
rise. Knead it again and form into cakes. Bake 
in a moderate oven. Eaten hot with butter. 


ORANGE SALAD. 


dngredients.—One dozen large oranges, 
One pound powdered sugar, 
Nutmeg. 
Peel the oranges and cut them in round slices, with 
a very sharp knife. Take out all the seeds. Lay 
the slices in a glass dish, and over each layer 
sprinkle the sugar and grated nutmeg. Stand on 
ice one hour, and serve with cake. 


APPLE FRITTERS. 
Ingredients,—Six large apples, 
One-quarter pound of sifted white 
sugar, 
Two ounces butter, 
Lard for frying. 
Peel, core, and cut the apples in thick round slices. 
Dry each slice well with a napkin, dip it in melted 
butter, and fry in boiling lard. When the slices are 
brown, drain them each until dry, pile oa a hot dish 
and sprinkle with sugar. 
When served, have slices of cake with them as 
a dessert; they can also be used as a vegetable 
with poultry. 





BUCKWHEAT CAKES, 


Ingredients,—One gill of flour, 

One quart of buckwheat meal, 

One teaspoonful of salt, 

One gill of baker's yeast, 

One pinch carbonate of soda. 
Mix the flour and buckwheat meal together. Put 
the yeast and salt into a quart of lukewarm water, 
and stir it gradually into the meal and flour. Let 
this rise all night. In the morning dissolve the 
soda in a little warm water; add to the batter, and 
bake on a hot greased griddle, immediately. 

DELMONICO STEW. 

Ingredients.—Cold meat, 

Mace, 

Pepper, 

Salt, 

One lemon, 

Yolk of two eggs, 

Two teaspoonfuls of mustard. 
Put into a saucepan any kind of cold cooked meat ; 
season with mace, pepper, and salt. Should you 
have any gravy add it, also butter. Let this simmer 
ten or fifteen minutues. Cut up a lemon, remov- 
ing the seeds and add it to the stew. Grate the 
yolks of the hard boiled eggs and mix with the 
mustard, work this to a smooth paste, pour it over 
the meat, remove from the fire and serve imme- 
diately. 

HARD GINGER CAKES, 
Ingredients.—Three tablespoonfuls of lard, 

One teaspoonful of ginger, 

One teaspoonful of salzeratus, 

One cup of molasses, 

One egg, 

Flour to make stiff batter. 
Put the lard, ginger, salzratus and molasses in a 
deep bowl, and stir well together; add the egg well 
beaten, then the flour until you have a stiff dough. 
Roll on a pie board till half an inch thick, cut into 
round cakes, and bake in a quick oven. The same 
ingredients with flour enough for a thinner batter, 
will bake into nice loaf ginger cake. 


APPLE AND RICE MERANGUE, 


Ingredients.—Tart apples, 

Cooked rice, 

Sugar, 

Lemon, 
Peel and core the apples, being careful not to break 
them, put them in a deep baking dish, and pour 
over them a syrup (made of a pound of sugar to 
one pint of water, boiled till thick), put a small 
piece of the lemon peel inside the apples and bake 
them slowly till done, but not broken when done; 
take out the lemon peel and put any kind of jelly 
or jam inside the apples, and between them little 
heaps of well-cooked rice. This may be served hot 
or cold, 


BROILED OYSTERS, 
Ingredients.—Oysters, butter, toast. 
Use a double gridiron that folds together; grease 
the bars very thoroughly. Dry each oyster in a 
towel ; dip it in melted butter; place on the gridiron, 
and broil over a very clear fire, basting with butter 
while cooking. Serve on toast, 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
A FRAME PUZZLE. 

Reading downwards the upper lines express a 
metal used in medicine, and an accidental occurence. 
+ 
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+ + 
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* + 
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+ 
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The side lines forming the frame signify careless, 
and a delightful fruit. 
The lower line is the name of a legislative action. 


ODD DIAMONDS. 
No. 1. 

In this puzzle each number always represents the 
same letter—the vowels being represented by the 
even numbers, and the consonants by the odd num- 
bers, 


to 
~I = wo 
o * fw 

— 


2 
1 
5 
4 
1 


. Heads a company most important to literature. 
. A well known insect, 
. A county in North Carolina, 
. A famous fishery. 

5. Can change a pronoun into a chicken. 

The central lines furnish the name of a British 
explorer, who circumnavigated the globe. 

In this diamond each of the punctuation marks is 
always used to represent the same letter. 


*wnerH 


— 
— wee 


oy 3 
.» 
; 

rt. A letter of a very mixed character. 

2. A word familiarly used in modern eAmerican 
history. 

3. The name of a distinguished artist. 

4. A product of the loom. 

5. Can change a common exclamation into a 
rowdy. 

The central word gives the name of a famous 
musical composer. 





A HALF-SQUARE. 
A soft, moist, and sticky earth, 
That which has length without breadth. 
A house for the entertainment of travelers, 
A pronoun, 
A vowel, 


Pe pe 


CHARADES. 
No. 1. 
My first is just half of a meal, 
My second gives rest to the ship, 
My whole it is pleasant to feel, 
When our footsteps are likely to slip. 


No. 2. 

My first is a charming perfume, 
My second is latin, we're told, 
My whole now we can but assume 

As a weapon in times of old, 


SQUARE WORDS. 
I do ask for answers four, 
So you need not seek fer more, 
In a square the words fast stand, 
And their meanings are at hand. 


The first doth make a pleasant fire, 
Whilst the fourth will raise your ire ; 
The second can spoil the prettiest face, 
And the fourth is ever a plant of grace. 


REBUS. 

When evenly divided, one-half measures liquids, 
and the other half measures solids. Two-thirds of 
the word makes another word expressing the 
language of insincerity, and the favorite excuse of 
indolence, while the last third is the watchword of 
progress. The whole is the name of a city that 
furnishes fe dresses for the ladies, 


AN ACCRETION. 

Take a word of one syllable expressing the state 
of being, add a head and it becomes the burden of 
all human beings, prefix another and find what will 
probably affright them. 


AN ABSTRACTION, 

Abstract the first letter from what is light as air 
and obtain asclemn action. Remove the second 
letter and see a passage of light; abstract the third 
and produce an affirmation ; abstract the fourth, and 
the only remaining letter will have a complex 
character, 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
My first is in crease, but not in fold, 
My second is in forward, but not in bold, 
My third is in sell, but is never in sold. 
My fourth is in cent, but not in dime, 
My fifth though in rhyme, is never in time, 
My whole will give to you a town, 
A battle-field of great renown, 
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GAMES. 
CROSS TAG 


Is an active game for out doors. A leader is chosen 
as ‘“ It,’’ who begins the game by prociaiming loudly 
the name of any member of the company that he 
chooses to select for his quarry. The person named 
must start off at full speed with “ It" in hot pursuit. 
Whenever the runner is in danger of being caught, 
or shows signs of fatigue some other player should 
cross the trail—that is, cross between the pursued 
and the pursuer. ‘“It’’ must then relinquish his 
original quest and endeavor to catch the intruder. 
In turn, this player may be relieved, and the race 
continues until some one is caught and becomes 
“hm” 
THE WOOD-MAN. 

The Leader of the game voluntarily assumes the 
part of a Woodman, and begins by choosing from 
his comrades an assistant, to whom he whispers 
secretly the name of the kind of wood that he 
intends to sell. The Woodman and this assistant 
then begin to march, proclaiming, after the manner 
of street-criers, that they have wood to sell. When 
any of the other players offers to purchase, the 
Woodman must ask, ‘‘ What kind of wood do you 
want ?"’ If he mentions the wrong wood, the criers 
pass on to the next purchaser, When the right 
guess is made, the Woodman must pay a forfeit and 
exchange places with his assistant, 


BAD MANNERS 

Is a quiet play, intended for the amusement. of a 
social circle. The Leader, if gifted with the necessary 
talent, may assume the part of Professor Turvy- 
drop Master of Department, or the Lady Superior 
of a school of etiquette. After a little prelude or 
lecture upon the subject, the Leader should explain 
that certain words are very objectionable, and will 
never be permitted in the establishment. These 
words can be chosen at will, but should be in com- 
mon use, as‘ Oh," “* No," “ Yes,"’etc. The Leader 
then proceeds to ask some question from each 
person in the circle, who must endeavor to avoid 
pronouncing any of the prohibited words in the 
answer, or pay a forfeit. 


THE HORSE-SHOE, 

The company are first requested to be seated 
upon chairs in a ring; the Leader, who is also 
seated, takes a pencil, penknife, or some such 
object, and, speaking to the person sitting next, says : 

“I shoe my horse—always—so!"’ Stooping for- 
ward, the player then makes three taps upon the 
sole of her slipper, as she continues: ‘I put on the 
shoe—with—one—two—three nails, so !" 

The knife or other object is then handed on with 
the request to repeat the words and action, 

Each player is required to do the same, and 
each will prebably fail to succeed from not observ- 
ing that there is no special importance in the tones 
or words, and that the only trick consists in tilting 
the chair when stooping down. Some players will 
do this unconsciously, and wonder at the secret of 
their own success. Forfeits may be exacted for 
failure. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN OCTOBER 
NUMBER, 


Answer to Greek Cross Pussie, 
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Charades, 
No. I. 
Mess-age. 

No. 2. 
Post-age. 
Enigmatical Orchestra, 
I. Flag-eo-let. 

2. Corn-et, 
3. Fi-Ute. 
4. Man-do-line. 
Literal Curiosities. 
1, Excrescences., 
2. Egypt. 
Answer to a Verbal Inversion, 

When the words are corrected the paragraph 
will stand; 

Some boys found a pool in a moor. A part 
cried: ‘See the flow! We can get a potful if we 
have a net and pan. See the pool teem with fish!” 
Taking care to ward harm from the net, lest a loop 
might be broken, and so mar the fun, ten boys 
brought the net instantly, 


Queer Things. 
1. Houses, 

2. Verses, 

3. Corn-stalks, 
4. Windmills, 
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NOVEMBER, 1880. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Since the issuing of our prospectus for 1881, we 
have received very gratifying congratulations from 
friends upon our announcement to make every 
number of next year complete in itself. Our twelve 
novels will be written exclusively for the LADY'S 
Book, and by the best magazine writers, and a 
choice variety of short stories, poems and sketches 
will also be given each month from the pens of 
favorite old and new contributors. All the old de- 
partments will be preserved, thus making the 
LADY'S BOOK the best magazine in the country for 
the price, 


We feel assured that our friends who intend to 
raise clubs will find their work much easier this 
year than ever before, The country is in full tide 
of prosperity, with more money floating among the 
people; the number who read the better class of 
literature is largely on the increase, and the un- 
usual attractions offered by the LADY's Book for 
1881 will not only retain its old friends, but many 
new subscribers will be added if its merits are fairly 
stated. Club raisers have a splendid opportunity 
to give their friends profit and pleasure which will 
run through a whole year, for a very small sum of 
money. To all who intend to raise clubs we would 
suggest that they start to work at once, before the 
field is harvested by enterprising rivals. 


What shall I Give? The approaching holidays 
will bring this question prominently to the minds 
of thousands of people. What could prove more 
delightful than a year’s subscription to GODEY’s 
LADY'S BOOK at a cost of only $2? And what 
could give more pleasure, at the same cost, than 
the twelve monthly visits of a bright, fresh and use- 
ful magazine like it? Fathers, mothers, sons and 
daughters can make a useful investment in GODEY’S 
LADY's BOOK as a holiday present. 


Mrs, Orange Walker, of Marine Mills, Minn., 
sends $5 to continue her subscription to GODEY's 
LADY'S BOOK, and states, ‘‘ We have taken it since 
1850, and would not do without the monthly visits 
of our dear old friend,” 


Remember, GODEY’s LADY'S BOOK is the only 
magazine in America which gives steel plate pic- 
tures from original designs; and that these designs 
are drawn by the distinguished artist, Mr. F. O. C. 
Darley. 


The fashion of etching embroidery having been 
so popular of late, we give this month a novelty 
page of new original designs for the outline work, 
They are adapted to tidies, d'oyleys, towels, in 
fact a hundred different articles, and are effective in 





shades darker than the material used, or strongly 
contrasted colors, 

The scene from the ‘Old Curiosity Shop,” by 
Darley, will be recognized by any lover of Dickens; 
and who does not love Dickens? Who has not 
felt the eyes grow misty over the sorrows of Little 
Nell and the poor old loving grandfather, who is in 
the scene before us so eagerly obeying her childish 
voice and touch. 

‘‘ Summer travels make winter weddings,” we are 
told, and it is an undisputed fact that the momen- 
tous question is often asked in sea-side ramble, or 
on mountain heights. But with the romantic, there 
is also a practical side of the arrangements follow- 
ing the wooing, and “ what shall my wedding dress 
be,”’ becomes an important consideration. We 
therefore give costumes for bride and bridesmaids, 
as well as patterns for the trousseau of cloaks, bon- 
nets, dresses, the new and popular mouse jewelry, 
coiffures and other details. 

The diagram of a child's dress is by a slight 
alteration available for two dresses, the Princesse 
and the Smock, something entirely new. Aon illus- 
tration is given of each dress as a guide in making 
them. 

The dress-making department of the Work De- 
partment gives a train dress skirt, both graceful and 
stylish, In the same department will be found 
some hints for fancy fair work, a postage stamp 
table, linen table-cover, and other novel and beau- 
tiful designs for fancy work. 

The literary department is varied and interesting. 
Marion Garwood, having told us how to make a 
summer room cool and delightful, now gives us 
hints about winter furnishing that will make avail- 
able all our discarded finery of dress or furniture. 
Her hints are valuable, even if we cannot all pos- 
sess the artistic taste and talents of the “ Pastor's 
Daughters." There are several interesting pages 
of Roslyn’s Fortune, Christian Reid's best novel. 
Margaret Vandegrift gives us an amusing episode 
of country life, ending with a gem of a boy's letter; 
and there are contributions from Augusta De 
Bubna, Isabe! J. Roberts, Flora L, Palmer, and 
other popular writers. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Nervousness, Wakefulness, Etc. 
Dr. REUBEN A, VANCE, of New York Institute 
and Bellevue Hospital, says: ‘‘ The preparation on 
which I place the most reliance is Horsford’s Acid 


Phosphate.” — 
HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
No. 34. 


A very convenient, as well as useful and orna- 
mental article, for parlor, library, or an invalid’s 
apartment, is a “lectern ;"’ which is not, as its name 
would seem to imply, a high ecclesiastical desk, 
but a pretty little receptacle for books, It is of 
suitable height to stand by a couch or desk and can 
be readily moved about. See Fig. 1 and Fig. 2, 

The standard must be of iron, so that it will not 
be likely to be overturned, and there must be 
castors on the feet of the standard. The material 
is ebonized wood, and the whole frame stands 
thirty-six inches in height. The central support 
forms a book bolder at the top; the first shelf should 
be seven inches below the tip of this rod, and the 
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second shelf eighteen inches, The first shelf 
should measure fifteen inches in diameter, and the 
second one twenty-six inches in diameter. Both 





shelves revolve around the centre rod, and both 
have a little railing (four inches high) around the 
edge to prevent books from falling off when turn- 
ing the shelves; the rail also makes this piece of 
furniture more ornamental, and each little “ pin" 





(as it is called) must be nicely turned—they can be 
procured at factories for thirty-seven, fifty, or sev- 
enty-five cents per dozen, according to size and 
style—and can be stained after the whole frame is 
put together. Figure 2 shows a prettier shape for 
the shelves of such a lectern; but this, of course, 
would be more difficult for an amateur workman 
to manufacture. 

Hanging shelves are ‘now very popular, and can 
be easily made at home. Figure 3 shows a modern 
form of the old style “ pipe shelves,’’ which were 





probably in vogue when Mynheer von Klaam 
smoked pipes a yard in length. They are now 
used to display bric-A-brac upon, in halls or par- 
lors. The larger and heavier articles are placed 
upon the upper shelf, and the smailer and more 
delicate ones upon the lower; the shelves are 
thirty-six iaches long—the upper one nine inches 
wide and with a railing around it—the lower one 





Fig. 4. 
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six inches wide. The frame and shelyes must be 
very securely screwed together, andathe whole 
firmly supported by staples in the wall, so that 
your pretty bits of china, etc,, may be in no danger 
of falling. Many old-fashioned houses have narrow 
— inconvenient mantel shelves, and this fact per- 

aps suggested the revival of the chimney shelves, 
which are built up against the wall over a fire-place. 
See Fig. 4. These chimney shelves are most suit- 
able for dining-room, and, where economy of 
space is necessary, they can be used in place of 
beaufet or sideboard, as receptacles for a few silver, 
glass, or china articles, The shelves are of com- 
mon pine, and should be covered entirely with vel- 
vet of garnet, blue, green, or purple, as will best 
suit the prevailing tint in upholstering of the apart- 
tent, This velvet “ sets off’’ the articles which are 
placed on the shelves, and produces a very pretty 
effect in the room, The mantel below the chimney 
shelves may have a deep “ bullion’’ (or twisted) 
fringe tacked around it by gilt-headed nails, if it is 
desired to make it still more showy—this fringe 
must of course match the velvet in color. 

E. B. C, 
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OHIOAGO TIMES, 


(December 20, 1879.) 





Like the prophet in his own country, is he who, without 
proper credegtials, seeks the confidence of others, Not 
only is this the case socially and politically, but in 
business everywhere, A certificate as to character and 
worth is something we may all find use for some time in 
life. 

Among business men, a popular mode of bringing their 
goods to the favorable notige of the public by aid of the 
press is that of publishing testimonials. It is not the in- 
tention of this article to dwell upon the possible unauthen- 
ticity of such statements. That announcements of this 
kind are frequently the subject of doubt and ridicule, every 
reader of newspapers probably knows. The testimonials 
promulgated by producers of so-cailed ‘‘ patent” or pro- 
prietary preparations have been specially open to sneering 
doubts as to their genuineness. . 

The writer was dispatched on Thursday to discover, if 
possible, by actual examination of facts, how far these re- 
marks would apply to the claims of an article which has 
been placed before the public eye, indorsed, as it is 
claimed, by many prominent men throughout the coun- 
try. A visit was first paid to the Gymnasium connected 
with the Chicago Athzueum, which, with a single excep- 
tion—in San Francisco—is claimed to be the best equipped 
institution of the kind in this country. Professor C, O. 
Duplessis, the instructor of gymnas*.cs, stated that it gave 
him pleasure to say that the Sc, Jacobs Oil was used in 
preference to everything they knew of or had ever tried, 
for soreness of the limbs and muscles, sprains, swellings, 
stiffness, bruises, blisters, etc. ; that both the professionals 
and amateurs had found it “‘a true and trusted friend.” 
The professor had also seen the happiest results from the 
use of the oil in cases of rheumatism and similar com- 
plaints, and ended by saying: ‘‘ We recommend it most 
warmly. The relief it gives is remarkable.”’ 

J. D. L. Harvey.—Everybody living on the South side 
knows this gentleman, who has been a resident of Chi- 
cago for twenty years. His establishment, ‘‘ The Palace 
Market,’’ Nos. 104, 106, and 108 Twenty-second street, is 
probably the finest of its kind in the city, and numbers 
among its customers most of the aristocratic families of 
that section of Chicago. Mr, Harvey expressed himself 
upon the “ oil subject” as follows: ‘I have spent over 
$2,000 to cure my wife of rheumatism. Two bottles of 
St. Jacobs Oil accomplished what all the medical treat- 
ment failed to bring about. I regard it as a greater dis- 
covery than electricity, It is a boon to che human race, 
and I am very glad to have this opportunity of testifying 
to its remarkable efficacy. I cannot speak too highly of it, 
and I would be recreant to my duty to those afflicted did 
I not lift my voice in its praise.” 

Perhaps there is no class of men in the city whose occu- 
pation so predisposes them to rheumatic afflictions as the 
members of the fire department. Called from warm beds 
at all hours of the night, and going suddenly out into the 
cold, with insufficient protection from the weather, it is no 
wonder that they are the victims of neuralgia and rheuma- 
tism., This fact prompted the reporter to call on Captain 
Ben Bullwinkle, of the fire patrol, and to ask him give his 
experience in the use of the medicine. Capt. Bullwinkle 
said: “I have used St. Jacobs Oil in a good many cases 
of rheumatism among my men, and it never fails to give 
perfect satisfaction. One of my men in the West-side 


station was once buried under a pile of coal—as much as a 
It was twenty minutes before he was extricated, and 


ton, 


| call it, extending from knee to hip. 





it is a wonder that he lived through it. When we finally 
dug him out he was very badly bruised, but we applied 
St. Jacobs Oil, and it cured him, It is certainly a good 
thing.” 

In search of information in regard to this oil as a remedy 
for the ailments of our equine friends, the writer next 
wended his way to the-blacksmith-shop of Mr. G. Grobel, 
at 542 Canal street. Mr. Grobel was just imparting a 
scientific curve to a glowing symbol of good luck when the 
man of news entered, 

In answer to questions, Mr. Grobel stated that he had 
bought a horse very cheap by reason of a severe lameness 
of long standing, in the stifle cord, a disease which, as is 
well known, is very difficult tocure, The horse was almost 
worthless. A few bottles of St. Jacobs Oil, however, had 
effected a radical cure. He soon after sold the horse, and 
realized a good sum, Said the blacksmith; ‘I have also 
used it on myself for neuralgia. For a number of years I 
have been afflicted with neuralgic Sciatica, as the doctors 
I spent as much as $20 
at one time in doctor's bills, and found no relief. Finally 
I tried St. Jacobs Oil, and it helped me very much and 
cured me, I would not live without a bottle of it in my 
house, I have also tried to introduce it among my friends, 


| A young man, John Madden, was completely disabled with 


rheumatism and neuralgia in the head. We thought that 
he would die, but a thorough trial of this medicine was 
most successful in his case, and he is now perfectly cured.’” 

Mr. Washington Hesing, one of our prominent Germans, 
was visited at his private office on Fifth avenue. Mr, 
Hesing manifested a little reluctance to having his name 
appear in this connection, but a little reflection on his own 
part, and persuasion on the part of the visitor, convinced 
him that it would be for the good of the suffering to let his 
experience with St. Jacobs Oil be known, He said: “ In 
the summer of 1878, in alighting from a buggy, I slipped, 
fell and sprained my left ankle, The hurt was a serious 
one; indeed, I was unable to walk at all, I procured a 
bottle of St. Jacobs Oil and applied it, and relief came 
almost immediately. Notwithstanding the severe injury I 
sustained by the accident, next day I could walk a little, 
and in four days, by reason of continuous application, the 
pain and swelling attendant upon the sprain were all gone, 
1 used nothing else, and attribute the cure solely to the use 
of this remedy. I have also used it in my family, a mem- 
ber of which was for a long time a from rh 
tism. She was cured ; and, in fact, I have seen the medi- 
cine tried in a great number of cases among my friends, 
and have never known it to fail, There are several gentle- 
men in this office that can tell you the same story.” 

Mr. George Barnes, of the firm of Bagnall & Barnes, 
who has been a commission merchant on South Water 
street for more than fifteen years, said that his wife had 
been a sufferer with neuralgia for years, and had tried 
many remedies in vain. St. Jacobs Oil is the only thing 
that brought her relief, and more than that it cured her. 
He stated that he had recommended it to his neighbors 
and it gave universal satisfaction wherever used. 

Mr. George K. Colson, Mail Carrier No. 22, had been 
afflicted with severe lameness of long standing in his 
right leg. He stated that he had used St. Jacobs Oil with 
the same happy results given in the foregoing interviews. 

These interviews, as herein reported, should be enough 
to satisfy the most skeptical of the wonderful, almost 
miraculous properties contained in these little bottles, 
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clove Motorbborran, 


GOTHIC COTTAGE, 


DRAWN expressly for GopEy’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
520 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


The above design can be built for $4,000, carried 
out internally with full Gothic finish. The base 
around it may be of brick or stone; the latter is 
more preferable, as the bricks should be painted. 
The superstructure is frame sheathed and weath- 
erboarded. The upper sash is cathedral leaded 
glass. Inside blinds, curtain strips inside with 


sufficient space for an opaque shade to fully 
darken the room when desired, We will make 
full drawings, specifications, etc., of this building 
for sixty dollars, subject to such modifications as 
to suit parties needing them. The building can 
be supplied with all conveniences as directed, 
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ERSHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 
Havine had frequent application for the purchase of 


jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 

overn the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
Back. When the goods are sent, the transacuon must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which such depends in choice. : 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
rd to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 

now, 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture, are to ae nddvoomd to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company Coa. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE, 


Fig. 1-—Walking dress of black cashmere made 
with two skirts, the under one is trimmed with a 
box plaited ruffle, the upper one is shirred, piped 
with cardinal silk, and cardinal ribbon bows. 
Cloak of black armure silk trimmed with fringe 
and passementerie. Black plush bonnet faced with 
cardinal and trimmed with cardinal feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of two shades of purple, 
plain goods and damasseé ; the front breadth is of 
the damasseé and is cut in turrets, and gathered 
above this with shirrings of the plain goods below 
the turrets of cuirass basque. The trimming upon 
underskirt and the back of the overdress is entirely 
of the dark. Plush and satin bonnet of the two 
shades trimmed with feathers, ? 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress for lady, made of dark 
gray satin and cisete velvet in cashmere colors. 
The front drapery of the skirt is entirely of velvet, 
the back is also draped with it, and the ruffles 
trimming edge of skirt faced and piped with it, It 
is made with a deep coat bodice, with cuffs, collar, 
pockets, and trimming of the velvet. Satin bonnet 
faced inside with velvet, and trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of écru silk, the skirt is 
trimmed with narrow ruffles in the back, the front 
with two narrow ruffles divided by a lace one, above 
these a deep vine of embroidery in colors. Above 
these is a short scarf apron edged with lace as is 
also the overskirt in the back. Basque cut square 
in the neck, with elbow sleeves. Scarlet pome- 
granates trimming neck of dress, and in the hair. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of dark brown cloth 
made with a long polonaise, the front of underskirt 
is kilted with long tabs of cloth falling over bound 
with satin, The back of skirt is trimmed with a 
box pleated ruffle, the polonaise is piped with satin, 
cuffs, collar, and pockets also of it. Brown fur 


hat trimmed with velvet and long feather. 
Fig. 6.—Dress for child of six years, made of 
peacock green cashmere trimmed with satin, 





White fur felt bonnet trimmed with satin of the 
same color as dress, 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Skating costume for young lady. Skirt 
of bottle green cloth, kilted and machine stitched at 
intervals. The casaquin is green plush trinimed 
with fur, It is buttoned below the waist, and slightly 
draped at the back. Hat of felt trimmed with plush 
and feathers. Sealskin muff. 

Fig. 2.—Suit for skating made of broché and plain 
wool goods. The underskirt is of the broché made 
plain, the cashmere overdress is gathered in the cen- 
tre and falls in points both front and back. The 
casaquin is of the new Sicilienne cloth, and has a 
simulated waistcoat. The sleeves have crevés at the 
top, and the collar and cuffs are fur. Fur beaver 
bonnet trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Gilt ornament for bonnet in the shape of a 
horseshoe, with spray of leaves through the centre. 

Fig. 4.—Ladies walking dress made of seal-brown 
cashmere, the overskirt is trimmed with satin. The 
wrap is made of Sicilienne, trimmed with satin and 
fringe. Brown velvet bonnet trimmed with satin 
and feather. 

Fig. 5.—Gilt screw for ornamenting a bonnet; a pin 
at the back fastens it in, 

Fig. 6.—Ornament for bonnet in the shape of two 
horseshoes joined by a spike, it is of gilt, the nails 
of blue enamel. 

Fig. 7.— Visiting toilet, the dress is composed of 
purple silk, the front trimmed with alternate rows 
of lace and pleatings. The wrap is made of black 
satin, with stripes embroidered down in colors to 
match dress, and trimmed with lace. Bonnet of 
heliotrope-colored satin, trimmed with lace and 
feathers. 

Figs. 8 and 11.—Front and back view of ladies 
cloak made of black satin, trimmed with jet, passe- 
menterie, and fur. 

Fig. 9.—Brown velvet muff bordered with cash- 
mere bands, garnet red ground, covered with red 
and gold designs; an owl's head on a brown satin 
bow is placed in the centre and at both ends, and 
trimmed with white lace, 

Fig. 10.—Black plush muff, trimmed at each end 
with lace. A black and white bird, fastened to a 
black satin bow, ornaments the centre. 

Figs. 12, 15 and 16,—Fashionable style of dress- 
ing the hair, for this stylish arrangement, it is nec- 
essary to tie it all at the back of the head, then pass 
it through the comb which is shown in Figure 15. 
The curls are kept in place by means of fine hair- 
pins. 

Fig. 13.—Bodice for house wear made of rose col- 
ored cashmere trimmed with white lace, fastened 
with cord and tassel around the waist. 

Fig. 14.—Coat bodice for house wear made of 
damasseé trimmed with satin, lace, and ribbon bows ; 
a vest of satin is inserted, 

Fig. 17.—-Train to button on to a short muslin 
underskirt, to make a train skirt of it, it is trimmed 
with lace, 

Fig. 18.— Walking dress for a lady made of black 
cashmere. the skirts are both trimmed with narrow 
ruffles, Coat made of cashmere trimmed with 
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pleated pieces and buttons, Black velvet bonnet 
trimmed with satin, feathers and flowers. 

Fig. 19.—Garnet colored silk dress, the underskirt 
trimmed with ruffles, the upper skirt draped very 
bouffant. The mantle is of heavy silk of the same 
shade trimmed with fringe and passementerie, 
Bonnet of color of dress trimmed with, feathers, 
satin and flowers. 

Fig. 20.—Ulster for lady, made of striped cloth, 
cut to fit the figure, with a double row of buttons 
up the front. Olive green plush bonnet trimmed 
with feathers, and flowers. Lace strings. 

Fig. 21.—Ladies hat of black velvet, the edge 
trimmed with a satin galloon, it is trimmed with satin 
and long ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 22.—Collar and cuff for mourning wear. 

Figs. 23 and 24.—Front and back view of over- 
coat, for boy of five years, made of heavy cloth and 
trimmed with silk braid. 

Fig. 25.—Dress for child of three years, the un- 
derskirt is kilted and edged with a narrow embroid- 
ered vine in colors and lace, the upper part is made 
the same with square embroidered collar. 

Figs. 26 and 27.—Front and back view of dress 
for boy of three years, made of gray cashmere, the 
skirt is kilted in the back on to a jacket which has a 
band over it laced with cord and tassels. The fronts 
are gored ard laced across through the Hamburg 
embroidery. 

Figs. 28 and 29.—Front and back view of dress 
for child of two years, made of pale blue cashmere, 
it is made with a deep waist gathered on to the skirt 
which is trimmed with two pleated ruffles edged 
with a band of damasseé. The same trims the waist 
and sleeves. A drawn piece forms a puff where the 
skirt and waist join. 

Fig. 30.— Mouse finger-ring with small gold 
mouse, which moves around, 

Fig. 31.—Brooch with mouse and small piece of 
cheese at one side. 

Fig. 32.—Mouse ear-ring to match brooch, 

Fig. 33.—Brides' dress made of plain satin and 
damasseé, the underskirt is of the plain with scarf 
drapery of the damasseé trimmed with fringe, the 
dress is made princess with this drapery. Veil of 
white illusion, wreath placed under it. 

Fig. 34.—Bridesmaids’ dress of white silk made 
in a short dress, the skirt is kilted and trimmed with 
narrow ruffles and a puff. The overdress is edged 
with embroidery, the basque bodice is embroidered 
in stripes. 

Fig. 35.—Bracelet to match the mouse jewelry, 
with three small mice upon it. 

Fig. 36.—House dress for lady of pale blue cash- 
mere, made with two skirts, the lower one trimmed 
with a pleated ruffle, the upper one with damasseé, 
blue and white. Deep jacket bodice trimmed to 
correspond, vest of the damasseé. 

Fig 37.—House dress for lady of myrtle green 
homespun, the underskirt is kilted and has « scarf 
drapery, they are both edged with damasseé in 
bright colors ; the same trims the vest and jacket of 
the dress. 

Fig. 38.—Pale gray cashmere house dress for 
lady, with kilt skirt trimmed with brocade velvet, 
plain overskirt. Basque belted in at the waist with 





belt, cuffs, collar, and bow of velvet to match the 
trimming on skirt. 

Figs. 39, 40, 41, 42, 43 and 44.—Flowers and 
bows are this season fastened on to both bonnets 
and hats with eccentric brooches and ornaments. 
The accompanying illustrations give a few of them. 
They are all gilt, and have a pin attached to render 
them secure. No. 42 has a small design of enam- 
elled flowers, to render the ornament suitable for 
wearing with a dress of Pompadour material. 

Fig. 45 and 48.—Back and front view of dress for 
little girl, made of claret colored cashmere; it is 
made with a sacque for strect wear, with revers of 
satin and bows of satin ribbon. 

Fig. 46.—Bow made from a handkerchief with an 
edged formed of leaves embroidered in blue silk. 
The centre is ivory foulard. 

Fig. 47.—Fashionable mode of trimming ladies 
sleeve. 

Fig. 49.—Bonnet made of deep red silk trimmed 
with scarf of satin passed through gilt rings in the 
back, and long feather. Satin strings. 

Fig. 50.—Heliotrope plush bonnet trimmed with 
satin ribbon, and shaded feathers, . Satin strings. 

Fig. 51.—Bonnet of black velvet trimmed with 
satin, and a nest of six humming birds at the side. 
Satin strings. 

The diagram pattern this month is for a child's 
dress, which by the addition of a gathered piece, 
will form the smock dress which is so popular now. 
The foundation of the smock dress is given on the 
diagram. It consists of six pieces, two picces for 
the front, two for the back, half of sleeve, and half 
of skirt. This foundation will be found useful to 
also make the princess dress as illustrated. For the 
smock, the plastion, and the sleeves are orna- 
mented with honeycomb stitch, worked in silk or 
ingrain cotton, Cashmere and silk, serge and satin, 
tussore and cora, as well as washing fabrics, are all 
used for this popular costume, 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 


As the autumn advances the goods that are 
shown are heavier and more and more beautiful, 
and are better adapted for the late autumn and 
early winter, Plush and velvet will predominate 
for best dresses ; satin will be very much worn, but 
only in combination with other materials. There 
is great variety in both plush and velvet; there is 
cut and uncut velvet, plain and cisete, brocaded, 
spotted, striped, and damasseé velvets. The 
groundwork or foundation is generally satin, and 
the pile is as long as plush, consequently the fig- 
ured velvets are exceedingly handsome. Plain 
velvets are manufactured to match the figured vel- 
vets, and are to be made up with them, the pipings 
and facings are of satin, and very rich looking cos- 
tumes are the result. 

But the most gorgeous varieties of velvets are 
the cisete and the brocaded, and, as there is a great 
difference between the two, we will explain it. In 
the cisete the figure is formed in the pile, and 
stands out in relief from the-satin background; in 
the brocade, on the contrary, the velvet pile is the 
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ground and the figures are satin. The beauty of 
the cisete velvets is surprising ; leaves usually form 
the pattern, and each one is shaded and veined as 
though wrought with a pencil, and the coloring is 
most quaint. We have pale blue veined leaves on 
a heliotrope ground, and brown figures on a shot 
ground of old-gold and dark blue satin. A single 
flower with long stem is the favorite pattern for 
brocade velvets. The newest and most elegant 
material we have seen for evening wear, is a bro- 
cade on which flowers of uncut velvet, looking like 
pearls, rest on a ground of pale pink or pale blue 
velvet. 

Shot terry velvet is another innovation, The 
ribs are now a totally different color from the 
ground, and brocaded plush is also manufactured, 
There is no doubt but that plush will play a con- 
spicuous part in lining bonnets, hoods and cloaks, 
and also for trimming generally. When it is fresh 
it is very rich looking, but it has a bad habit of soon 
looking shabby. 

Coats and basque bodices, different from the 
skirts in every particular, will still continue to be 
worn; and for these there are gay figured velvets to 
harmonize with plain velvet skirts. The new fig- 
ured velvets are studded with a lozenge shaped 
ball, the centre of which is a chintz figure on which 
blue, olive, and red are discernable, 

The patterns on the new silks are also most 
quaint, and conspicuously partake of Egyptian 
inspiration. Jars, lotus leaves, and hieroglyphics 
are studded over many of the new twilled silks ; dark 
green leaves are to be seen on pale blue grounds 
for evening wear, and they are also shown on the 
new cinnamon red ground, 

As to the colors they are bewildering, We never 
believed there could be so many shades of purple 
as have passed under our notice of late. There is 
évéque or bishop's purple, heliotrope shades, plum 
with much red in it, pansy, and prune, The pea- 
cock and gendarme blues are still in favor, and 
garnet reds are more general than the dull reds. 
One of the most novel combinations is yellow olive 
green, with the green of myrtle trees; the new 
browns have grey and yellow in them, rather than 
red. 

Woolen goods, with a border for trimming woven 
along the selvedge like the percales, are another 
novelty imported for autumn and winter dresses. 
These borders are from three to five inches wide, 
and may be of the same color as the body of the 
goods, or in contrasts, and are shown in Madras 
stripes and in rich Goblin tapestry designs, as well 
as simpler brocaded patterns, 

The muchoir or handkerchief dresses, so popular 
in ginghams during the summer, have been intro- 
duced for autumn and winter; these are woven of 
the finest wool and silk mixtures in squares, like 
handkerchiefs, with the centre plain or in small 
checks, while the border is of shades of the same 
color, or of lines or stripes of many bright colors, 
which cross each other at the four corners of the 
square, and these corrers form the plaids which are 
the stylish feature of the new muchoir wool goods. 
Plum, peacock blue, bronze, and myrtle are the 
quiet colors most used for the centres of these 








thick wool handkerchiefs, while brilliant hues are 
in the border, A great deal of red and yellow is 
in these borders, but instead of being the glaring 
red and yellow of bandana handkerchiefs these 
colors are toned down into what is called old gold 
and old red. Twilled plaids, homespun, and cloths 
of good weight are brought out in these dresses, 
For ladies who prefer an all black dress, there are 
muchoir dresses which are entirely black; the 
centre of each square is black armure wool, and 
the striped border is silk with satin lustre. 

Plaids, stripes, and plain red stuffs of either 
bright or dark shades are used for combining with 
plain goods, and to serve for trimmings, as the 
foundation of the suit is usually plain. Black 
dresses illuminated with red are in especial favor in 
Paris. One is of black cashmere, made in Jersey 
fashion, with the plain corsage laced behind with a 
red silk lacing-string; the sleeves are flowing, and 
are turned back from the wrist half way up the arm 
to show a red Surah facing. The skirt is kilted, 
and the overskirt has a deep apron front much 
wrinkled near the top, while the back has scarfs 
that form long loops showing a red Surah lining. 
To border the apron are two rows of red wool 
balls, like those formerly used in fringe; these balls 
are strung, and hang in loops that give a very 
pretty finish, Other black wool costumes with cut 
away basque and single skirt ruffled up the front 
have a red Surah Directoire collar, which is smooth 
and stiff in the back, but is gathered on the front 
revers. The red also appears on the cuffs which 
are slit open on the upper seam, and instead of 
clinging to the sleeves, fall open and backward, as 
if made of the sleeve lining carelessly turned up on 
the outside. The basque is faced with red, the 
ruffles on the front are lined with it, and there is a 
narrow red frill like a balayeuse around the skirt. 
Long red ostrich plumes are then worn on the 
bonnet. 

Cashmere is going to be very popular for woolen 
dresses this winter; it is shown in most exquisite 
light shades for house dresses, such as lilac, pearl 
color, pale rose, salmon, and white; for street wear 
it is shown in all the popular dark shades. Em- 
broidered cashmere is imported in pieces for the 
garniture of plain cashmere dresses, The coloring 
of this embroidery and the floral designs, with the 
finish of crimped tape fringe, are very beautiful. 
The ground of the cashmere and the shades of the 
needlework are many tones of one color, or else 
the embroidery is in several tones of a contrasting 
color, as pale blue on frog green, or white daisies 
on sky blue cashmere, or else the cashmere is 
bronze color and the garniture is a darker shade of 
the same, There is enough embroidery in each set 
for scarf drapery for the skirt, while a narrow band 
is added for trimming the corsage and sleeves, 

Dresses continue to be made short for day wear, 
with very long trained skirts for full dress, The 
corsages of new dresses are made with as few 
seams as possible, and are therefore of the simplest 
shapes. The short side forms of the back are used 
almost without exception, though some modistes 
still prefer having two side forms in the way intro- 
duced by Worth several years ago. Skirts of 
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French dresses are fuller than they have been made 
at any time since short skirts were revived; they 
have a great deal of drapery and are very bouff- 
antly arranged, with scarf sashes that pass around 
the figure, and gives the fullness of paniers below 
the hips. Indeed, sash effects are given in many 
ways, not only with the gay fabrics of trimmings, 
but with the whole breadths of the dress material 
that are draped quite straight, or else doubled at 
the lower end without being cut apart; or perhaps 
they form one mammoth bow on the left side, and 
a pointed corner on the right, The front and side 
gores are clinging, and these are still made the ob- 
jective points for trimming. For instance, shirring, 
which has now extended to heavy cloths, will cover 
the upper half of the front and side gores, while 
below this will be square points of handkerchiefs, 
or perhaps a series of scarfs opening over pleated 
flounces, or perhaps a series of scarfs of satin will 
be shirred at intervals across the front gore, and 
pass under brocaded side breadths that are as flat 
as panels, but which are faced with a contrasting 
color of satin, velvet, or plush, that makes itself 
visible without being too conspicuous. 

For the first wraps for autumn and early winter 
are English jackets of light colored cloths, with 
large plush collars, cuffs, and pockets, The large 
buttons, and the pretty linings of heliotrope, old 
gold, pink, pale blue, or cardinal Surah are marked 
features of these jaunty jackets. For those who 
prefer mantles or cloaks, even for undress occasions, 
are plaid cloth cloaks of quaint colering, made 
with the Inverness cape that is confined to the 
front of the garment, and finished with a large 
velvet collar, and pipings of veivet of contrasting 
color. For dress occasions are most distingue long 
cloaks of black satin or brocade, with plush linings 
of the richest colors of old gold, cardinal or helio- 
trope. The trimmings are new feather ruches of 
great width, new chenille fringes, cords with spike 
shaped tassels, galloon of solid jet in massive de- 
signs, passementerie collars, hoods, and quantities 
of shirring done on the material. Carriage cloaks 
are also shown made of India shawls, trimmed 
with fringes and passementeries that display every 
shade of the rich embroidery of the shawl. 

Small bonnets and large round hats are so far 
the fashion in millinery. The -bonnets are small 
capote shapes, with the front slightly rolled back- 
ward or projecting on top, yet very close on the 
Sides. The crowns are stiff, and of medium size, 
with or without a curtain band, These as well as 
most round hats will be worn quite far back on the 
head, and are furnished with strings. The round 
hats are large English turbans, with the brim rolled 
up all around, but not close to the crown; or eise 
they are in Rubens and Gainsborough shapes, with 
one side (the left) turned up higher than the other. 
Plush is going to be very much worn, not only for 
trimming but in many instances for the entire bon- 
net; satin, some velvet, and the satin Surah are also 
used for trimming. The Madras plaids described 
for dress goods are shown in Surah handkerchiefs, 
also in velvets, plush, and ribbons; they are decid- 
edly unique. Chenille is used in thick cords, and 
passementerie, Jet is very fashionable; it is used 











for covering brims, in ornaments and feathers, and 
in long hollow cut beads for edging the brims of 
bonnets, three or four rows appearing on the edge. 
Scarcely any face trimming is found inside of 
French bonnets, as a fleecy plush lining is more 
becoming. This lining is often in contrast with the 
outside of the bonnet. Strings are on all bonnets, 
and the fancy for a “ border"’ finish is so great that 
bonnet strings of satin Surah have a wide border 
of plush across the end. Plush strings are lined 
with Surah, Ribbon strings are five or six inches 
wide, velvet ribbon ones three inches, and Surah 
strings are a fourth of a yard wide, with an inch 
wide hem, Fur beavers are more worn than the 
plain felts which have so long been popular. All 
trimmings are massed far forward close to the edge 
of the brim, in many instances leaving the crown 
perfectly bare; this is seen especially in the poke 
bonnets. For generai use a popular trimming is a 
scarf of satin Surah three-eighths of a yard wide, 
with the middle gathered into a very small space 
directly in the middle of the brim, and quite close 
to the front. A golden bug or a brooch holds this 
gathered part. The fullness of the scarf puffs it 
out slightly as it passes along the brim to the ears, 
where it is again caught by a bug and hangs as 
strings, The left side of a bonnet trimmed in this 
way has usually a fluffy pompon, or rosettes of lace, 
a bird’s head with breast plumage, or else two or 
three short ostrich tips curled outward from the 
bonnet. All feathers used on bonnets are fas- 
tened but once, that is at the stems, and the tips 
are left. loose. A dress bonnet of light lilac plush 
has heliotrope shaded beads in leaves on the 
crown, and two small ostrich tips placed high on 
the left side, for its only trimming. The feathers 
are shaded purple, tipped with cream color, and 
are held by a bit of lophophore plumage. The 
long pile of the plush is the beauty of this bonnet, 
hence the plush is the only material employed both 
inside and out, forming also the strings, which are 
however lined with satin Surah, 

Among the fur beaver or “ brush plush ” bonnets, 
which are to take the place of plain felt bonnets, 
those with rolled brims are very much admired. A 
handsome model of these is entirely of dull dark 
red. Satin merveilleux of the same shade forms a 
great bow on the right side, and is then lengthened 
into strings ; two demi-long ostrich tips of red shades 
trim the left side, curling outward in the prevailing 
fashion, 

Half handkerchiefs and also square ones of trans- 
parent India mull are worn around the neck, simply 
knotted in front. Some of these are hemstitched 
and have a bordering above of drawn work; others 
are edged with lace; and again, some have an em- 
broidered edge. The softness of this muslin makes 
these handkerchiefs a becoming ornament for the 
neck, for almost any complexion. 

Another very pretty fanfaisie is the double fichu 
of cream tulle, embroidered all around, about three 
inches deep with a fancy pattern in yellow thread; 
it can be worn over a high-necked or an open 
bodice ; it is tied loosely over the bosom, a flower 
nestling in its folds, and makes the simplest of 
toilets look dressy. 
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Still another is a long scarf like fichu of yellow 
crape. This odd and pretty fabric is plainly 
hemmed, and above the hem is a stitching of white 
floss representing leaves and flowers, It is un- 
trimmed and simply folded in the formal Martha 
Washington folds, and fastened above the belt with 
a bouquet of leaves or flowers, 

Very picturesque are some of the dresses worn 
by children; but it is in headgear and collars that 
the artistic element chiefly asserts itself. The bro- 
cade goods are as extensively used for the little ones 
as for their mammas, and is of course mixed with 
plain goods, cashmere, llama, mousselaine, and all 
the soft woolen goeds which are so well suited to the 
present style of making. A pretty little dress has 
the bodice and short skirt of brocade, wool and 
silk, in cashmere, over a deep red underskirt, with 
small plaitings; the little pointed bodice is full, 
trimmed with ruffles and plaitings of the red, the 
sleeves coming to the wrists, has small cross-cut 
puffs at the elbow and shoulder. The Jersey col- 
lars now worn by children are entirely new, They 
fasten at the back, and would seem to be a trimmed 
yoke bordered with lace and work, for they are 
made of lace, of linen bordered with work, and of 
the goods the dress is trimmed with bordered; but 
coming down as they do well on the shoulders, 
they make a dawdy dress stylish. Bonnets and 
hats are of almost every shape. The “Tom O' 
Shanter"’ cap in many colors and materials, is worn 
and drawn bonnets, The “hundred years ago 
bonnet” has a curtain, a soft crown, and large 
drawn front, which can be turned back to suit the 
face. ‘These are made in white or colored, and are 
trimmed with bunches of white satin ribbon out- 
side, 

HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHION- 

ABLE WORLD. 

Of late years, the custom of dining 2 /a Russe 
has been gaining ground ; in fact, when the party is 
at all large, the fashion is all but universal, No 
dishes whatever, except dishes of fruit, are placed on 
the table, which is very tastefully decorated, princi- 
pally with mosses, ferns, flowers, and trails of creep- 
ing plants. Tall flowering plants and high elaborate 
receptacles for flowers are not as popular as they 
were, because they obstruct the view of the vis a 
vis, and hinders general conversation; but small 
glasses containing little bouquets of choice flowers, 
are placed before each guest. These bouquets are 
generally fastened by the ladies in their corsages, 
and by the gentlemen in their buttonholes. The 
laying out or decoration of the dinner table may be 
considered more a matter of taste than of etiquette ; 
but still there are certain ruies which ought to be 
attended to. Whether the dinner be a large ora 
small one, luxurious or plain, absolute cleanliness 
is the first essential. ‘The linen should be spotless, 
and of as elegant a quality as the means of the 
owner will admit ; the cloth itself smoothly laid, and 
free from creases or wrinkles ; the serviettes neatly, 
but not elaborately, folded. The glasses, spoons, 
forks, knives and china, as beautifully bright as they 
can be made. No one thing adds so much:to the 
enjoyment of a dinner as this, no matter how plain 





or how costly. The dining-room should be well, 
but not too brilliantly, lighted. It should be com- 
fortably warm, but not hot, or many guest may ex- 
perience discomfort before the meal is over. The 
word “‘ cover,’ in the phrase “' covers were laid for 
six or twelve,” signifies the appointments placed on 
the table for the use of each of the guests. These, 
in large and small dinner parties, consist of : 

A serviette with a piece of bread placed under one 
of its folds. 

A tablespoon for soup. 

A silver knife and fork for fish. 

Two large knives. 

Three large forks. 

One glass for sherry. 

One glass for claret, hock, or other light wine. 

One glass for champagne. 

A tumbler or goblet filled with cracked ice that is 
to be used for water. 

The silver knife for fish is not essential, but it is a 
great comfort and convenience. Knives, forks, and 
spoons for dessert do not form part of the cover. 
They are not placed before the guests until the 
dessert is about to be handed around, It is proba- 
ble that more than two large knives and forks will 
be wanted, but it is not usual to place more than 
three, including the fish knife, when the table is set 
out. Extra knives and forks are kept in readiness, 
and are handed to the guests as they are required. 
The knives and forks should never be placed 
lengthways on the table, but in a position ready for 
use at each side of the place to be occupied by the 
plate. When there is a choice of dishes or the 
dinner on any but a very small scale, the use of 
menu cards is universal, These can be very simple 
or elegant, according to the taste of the dinner- 
giver. A great variety of very pretty ones can be 
seen at almost all stationers. They are handsomely 
painted or printed, and spaces are left for the dishes 
to be filled in, This task is usually performed by 
the mistress of the house, and a card is placed at 
each guest's place. A lady, on taking her seat at 
the table, should place the bread on /e/¢ hand, and, 
unfolding the serviette, place that on her lap. Then 
she removes her gloves. It is more convenient to 
follow this arrangement than to attempt to remove 
the gloves first, for unless she is very expeditious, 
the servant may be at her elbow offering soup 
before she has made ready for the plate. The 
gentleman does likewise. It is well to take the 
earliest opportunity of consulting the menu card, so 
that when a choice of dishes is offered, no time 
should be occupied in coming to a decision. The 
dishes are handed first to the lady on the right of 
the host, then to the lady on his left, and so alter- 
nately the whole length of the table. At large 
dinners, servants commence handing dishes at both 
sides of the table simultaneously. 

In serving soup, half a ladleful is sufficient for 
each plate. Fish is generally eaten with a_fish- 
knife and fork. Should a fish-knife not be provided, 
two forks may be used. Made dishes as patties, 
rissoles, etc., are eaten. with a fork only. 

Eat asparagus with a knife and fork, Cut off the 
the succulent portions and eat them as any other 
vegetable. 

Never use a knife for conveying any food to the 
mouth ; it is an outrageous breach of good manners. 

FASHION. 
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Dost Thou Love Moe, Sister Ruth? 
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1. Dost thou love me, Sis -ter Ruth? Say, say, say! 
2. Wilt thou prom - ise to be mine, maid - en fair? 
8. Love like ours can nev-er cloy, Humph! humph! humph! 
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DOST THOU LOVE ME, SISTER RUTH? 
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As I fain would speak the truth, Yea, yea, yea! 
Take my hand, my heart is thine, There, there, there. (Salutes her) 
While no jeal + ous fears an - noy, Humph! humph! huamph! 
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Simon, 
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Long my _ hetrt hath yearn’d for “thee, Pret-ty Sis - ter Ruth; 
Let us thus the  bar-gain seal, O, dear. me, heigh-ho! 
O, how blest we | both should be, Hey down, ho down hey! 

















That has been the. case with me, Dear en - gag-ing youth! 



































Lauk! how ver- y odd I feel! O, dear me, heigh ho! 
I could al -most dance with glee, Hey down, ho down hey! 
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